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Abstract:  This  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS)  documents  the  analysis  of 

three  alternatives,  including  No  Action,  which  were  developed  for  the 
management  and  treatment  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  Rexford  and  Fortine  Ranger 
Districts  of  the  Kootenai  National  Forest. 

Alternatives:  (1)  Integrated  pest  management  including  use  of  herbicides 

(Proposed  Action).  (2)  Control  without  the  use  of  herbicides.  (3)  No  action 
(No  effort  would  be  made  to  control  or  contain  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  on 
the  Forest).  Alternative  1 is  the  preferred  alternative.  Significant 
environmental  impacts  of  the  preferred  alternative  would  be  to  prevent  a major 
weed  infestation  from  occurring  on  National  Forest  lands,  thus  protecting  the 
productivity  and  unique  character  of  the  lands,  and  eliminating  them  as  a 
source  of  infestation  to  nonpublic  lands. 
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SUMMARY 


This  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement  (FEIS)  describes  and  analyzes  the 
environmental  impacts  of  implementing  a program  for  controlling  noxious  weeds  on 
the  Rexford  and  Fortine  Ranger  Districts  of  the  Kootenai  National  Forest, 

Montana.  In  accordance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  this  FEIS 
identifies  impacts  on  the  natural  and  human  environment  of  three  alternatives. 
The  preferred  alternative  would  use  an  integrated  approach  to  control  noxious 
weed  s . 

Alternatives 

The  proposed  program  for  controlling  noxious  weeds  would  involve  coordination 
with  the  state,  county,  and  private  landowners  to  ensure  that  safety  factors  are 
adequate,  and  that  efforts  are  not  wasted. 

Manual,  mechanical,  cultural,  biological,  and  chemical  methods  of  control  are 
considered  for  use  under  Alternative  1.  Alternative  2 excludes  the  use  of 
herbicides,  while  Alternative  3 would  provide  no  attempt  to  control  noxious 
weeds. 

Alternative  1 - Proposed  Action.  All  approved  methods  of  noxious  weed  control, 
excluding  aerial  application  of  herbicides,  and  burning,  would  be  used  in  an 
integrated  program.  Average  annual  treatments  throughout  the  EIS  area  would 
typically  not  exceed  25  acres.  Cultural  treatments,  and  various  preventive 
strategies  would  be  imposed  to  limit  new  infestations. 

Alternative  2 - No  use  of  herbicides.  Alternative  2 would  not  allow  use  of 
herbicides,  but  all  other  treatments  could  be  used.  Average  annual  treatment 
would  typically  include  about  10  acres.  Cultural  treatments  and  various 
preventive  strategies  would  be  implemented  to  curtail  new  infestations. 

Alternative  3 - Under  Alternative  3,  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  control  noxious 
weeds.  Any  control  would  only  be  a natural  function  of  the  environment  with  no 
planned  intervention  by  land  management  actions. 

Environmental  Conseouences 

Air  Quality  - There  would  be  no  negative  impacts  on  air  quality  from  the 
selected  treatments.  Burning  as  a method  of  control  has  not  achieved  favorable 
results,  and  is  not  feasible  with  the  scattered  nature  of  the  infestations,  and 
will  not  be  proposed. 

Soils  - Under  Alternatives  1 and  2,  hand  grubbing  or  tilling  would  result  in 
short  term,  slight  increases  in  erosion.  The  persistence  of  herbicides  in  soils 
would  be  short  term  due  to  the  amounts  of  organic  matter,  and  warm  moist 
conditions  which  occur  in  the  project  areas.  No  soil  sterilization  would  occur. 

Water  Resources  - There  is  slight  potential  for  herbicides  to  affect  water 
quality  from  spray  drift  or  surface  runoff.  With  the  mitigation  provided,  such 


ab  buffer  atiips,  miniinuiii  application  rates,  liaiu)  and  wick  appiicatoit;  and  Uie 
small  amounts  of  acreage  to  be  treated,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  adveisely 
affect  water  quality  of  either  surface  or  ground  water.  The  small  amounts  of 
tillage  or  hand  grubbing  will  not  significantly  increase  suspended  sediments  or 
dissolved  solids. 

Vegetation  - Alternative  1 would  improve  the  ecological  condition  of  Forest 
lands  and  reduce  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  to  noninfested  lands.  Alternative 
3 would  allow  noxious  weeds  to  spread  unchecked.  The  spread  of  noxious  weeds, in 
turn,  would  result  in  (1)  a decline  in  habitat  ecological  condition,  and  (2)  the 
infestation  of  adjacent  lands,  contributing  to  a decline  in  productivity. 
Alternative  2 would  result  in  impacts  similar  to  those  of  Alternative  3,  where 
manual,  mechanical,  and  biological  methods  do  not  control  noxious  weeds. 

Animals  - Alternative  1,  and  to  some  extent  Alternative  2,  would  benefit 
livestock  by  restoring  forage  on  treated  lands,  and  by  preventing  further  loss 
of  available  forage  on  adjacent  lands.  Alternative  3 would  harm  livestock  by 
allowing  available  forage  to  decrease,  forcing  livestock  to  use  less  desirable 
forage,  possibly  poisonous  species,  and  to  overuse  areas  where  desirable  forage 
remains . 

Under  Alternative  1,  wildlife  may  suffer  short  term  adverse  impacts  from  the 
loss  of  non-target  vegetation  used  for  cover  or  food.  However,  the  quality  of 
habitat  should  improve  after  treatment.  Preventive  measures  such  as  grass  and 
forb  seeding  and  fertilization  should  also  enhance  the  quality  of  game  habitat. 

Alternative  3,  and  to  some  extent  Alternative  2,  will  allow  for  continued  loss 
of  forage  and  decreased  wildlife  diversity.  Fish  populations  would  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  any  alternative. 

Cultural  Resources  — Appropriate  measures  would  be  taken  to  identify  and  protect 
cultural  sites,  under  Alternatives  1 and  2,  where  ground  disturbance  would  take 
place.  Under  both  alternatives,  sites  found  before  disturbance  occurred  would 
be  protected,  and  alternative  methods  used  on  the  project  cancelled. 

Visual  Rpsoiirces  — Scenic  degradation  would  be  slight  to  non-existent  under 
Alternatives  1 and  2.  Alternative  3,  by  allowing  noxious  weeds  to  spread 
uncontrolled  would  gradually  have  an  adverse  effect  on  visual  quality. 

Rec reat ion  - Alternatives  1 and  2 would  benefit  recreation  areas  infested  with 
noxious  weeds,  by  reducing  exposure  of  recreationists  to  the  undesirable 
characteristics  such  as  burrs,  thistles,  odors,  or  allergy-causing  agents. 
Alternative  3 would  cause  a decline  in  recreation  by  allowing  noxious  weeds  to 
spread,  thus  limiting  the  total  potential  area  available  or  desirable  for 
recreation. 

Wilderness  Study  and  Resource  Natural  Areas  - Wilderness  character  can  be 
affected  by  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  and  could  pass  unnoticed  until 
infestations  were  widespread.  The  successful  competition  of  these  plants  would 
eventually  decrease  the  diversity  and  vigor  of  the  naturally  occurring 
vegetation.  As  more  visitors  and  recreation  livestock  travel  through  the 
wilderness,  the  chances  of  spread  increase.  Alternatives  1 and  2 would  provide 
control  of  exotic  weeds  introduced  into  these  areas.  Alternative  3,  would  allow 
for  unchecked  spread  of  noxious  weeds,  which  could  replace  native  plants. 


altering  the  character  of  the  area.  Forest  Service  policy  allows  chemical  or 
hand-grubbing  control  for  noxious  weeds.  Such  a program  would  require  Regional 
Forester  approval.  There  is  no  proposed  treatment  plan  for  the  Ten  Lakes 
Wilderness  Study  Area. 

Social  and  Economic  Conditions  - The  economic  and  social  effects  of  spreading 
noxious  weeds  is  often  difficult  to  access  as  the  costs  are  often  hidden,  and 
the  effects  tend  to  be  cumulative.  Current  loss  of  AUM's  (animal  unit  months) 
on  the  Fortine  and  Rexford  Districts  is  rather  small  due  to  the  small  acreages 
and  spotty  infestations,  but  the  potential  loss  could  be  devastating  to  the 
permittees  who  rely  on  the  forage  produced  on  National  Forests,  if  weeds  are 
left  unchecked.  This  loss  of  production,  and  increased  costs  of  control,  would 
also  spread  to  private  lands,  causing  additional  financial  stress  on  ranchers 
during  a period  of  severe  economic  depression  in  the  agricultural  and  forest 
products  industries. 

Loss  of  wildlife  habitat,  and  associated  recreational  opportunities,  would  cause 
a loss  of  revenue  to  the  communities  which  rely  on  recreational  dollars. 

Alternatives  1 and  2 would  create  some  conflict  due  to  the  range  of  attitudes 
and  concerns  on  the  use  of  herbicides  and  on  prevention  measures  which  would 
place  restrictions  on  Forest  users.  Alternative  3,  would  agitate  private 
landowners  and  state  and  county  agencies  who  see  the  Forest  Service  ignoring  its 
responsibilities  in  controlling  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  on  National  Forest 
lands . 
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CHAPTER  1 - PURPOSE  OF  AND  NEED  FOR  ACTION 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Kootenai  National  Forest  proposes  to  implement  a program  for 
controlling  or  eradicating  noxious  weeds  on  public  lands  at  the  Rexford  and 
Fortine  Ranger  Districts. 

Noxious  weeds  are  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the  State  of  Montana, 
causing  a variety  of  major  ecological  impacts  to  both  agriculture  and  wild 
lands.  As  a result,  crop  yields  are  being  reduced,  rangeland  in  good 
ecological  condition  is  being  invaded,  and  wildlife  habitat  is  being 
reduced  (French  and  Lacey,  1983).  Economic  loss  from  noxious  weeds  is 
considerable  and  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  term  "noxious  weed"  is  defined  as  any  living  stage  (including  but  not 
limited  to  seeds  and  reproductive  parts)  of  any  parasitic  or  other  plant  of 
a kind,  or  subdivision  of  a kind,  which  is  of  foreign  origin,  is  new  to  or 
not  widely  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  and  can  directly  or  indirectly 
injure  crops;  other  useful  plants;  livestock  or  poultry;  other  interests  of 
agriculture,  including  irrigation;  navigation;  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
of  the  United  States;  or  the  public  health  (Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  of 
1974) . 

Noxious  weeds  cannot  be  adequately  controlled  unless  federal,  state, 
county,  and  private  interests  work  together  in  controlling  weeds  using 
effective  and  efficient  means  (Spoon,  et  al  1983). 

Two  federal  laws  direct  weed  control  on  federal  lands:  The  Carlson-Foly 

Act  (PL. 90-583)  and  the  Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  (PI. 93-629),  found  in 
Appendix  A.  State  and  county  laws  also  place  responsibility  for  noxious 
weed  control  on  federal  land  with  the  federal  government. 

Spotted  knapweed  ( Centaura  maculosa)  has  been  found  at  45  locations  on  the 
two  districts,  the  majority  found  along  road  rights-of-way.  Estimates  run 
about  60+  acres  affected,  though  this  is  undoubtedly  low.  Dalmation 
toadflax  (Linaria  dalmatica)  . Canada  thistle  ( Cirsiua..atY.ease)  i 
Houndstongue  (Cvnoglossum  officinale)  and  Goatweed  (Hypericum  perforatum) 
are  found  on  numerous  sites  throughout  the  two  districts.  Leafy  spurge 
(Euphorbia  esuLa)  has  been  identified  on  adjacent  private  lands,  and  may 
pose  a threat  if  preventative  measures  are  not  taken. 

These  weed  species  have  a variety  of  adverse  effects  on  resources  of  the 
land,  reducing  economic  return  and  aesthetic  qualities.  Forage  production 
is  reduced,  affecting  both  big  game  populations  and  livestock  production. 
Habitat  quality  for  fish,  small  game,  and  bird  populations  is  lowered. 
Natural  meadows  invaded  by  noxious  weeds  lose  visual  quality  and  appeal  for 
recreation  use.  These  weeds  compete  with  shrubs  and  young  trees  for 
nutrients  and  moisture  and  affect  seedling  survival  and  growth. 
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2.  ISSUES  AND  CONCERNS 


Issues  and  concerns  identified  in  the  scoping  process  were  associated  with 
herbicide  use,  alternative  treatment  methods,  insufficient  control  of 
noxious  weeds,  and  potential  effects  on  human  health  and  the  environment* 

3.  DESCRIPTION  OF  WEED  SPECIES  (MSU,  1985) 

a.  Leafy  souree  - This  weed  has  not  yet  been  discovered  on  the  Forest, 
but  has  been  introduced  to  adjacent  private  lands.  It  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  persistent  noxious  weed  in  Montana.  It  is  a 
competitive,  aggressive  perennial  which  is  difficult  and  expensive  to 
control.  It  has  deep,  tenacious  root  systems,  the  capacity  to  sprout 

from  root  segments,  and  has  underground  buds  and  seed  which  can  remain  ^ 

viable  for  many  years.  Leafy  spurge  contains  a toxin  that  can  cause 
toxic  effects  in  animals  from  either  internal  or  external  exposure. 

Leafy  spurge  has  allelopathic  properties,  ie.,  the  weed  releases  ^ 

chemicals  that  inhibit  the  growth  of  other  plants  in  the  same  area. 

It  has  wide  habitat  suitability  ranging  from  prime  agricultural  land 
to  low  productive  rangeland  sites. 

b.  Spotted  knapweed  is  a biannual  or  short-lived  perennial  plant  which 
reproduces  only  by  seed,  yet  is  able  to  invade  a wide  variety  of 
habitats.  This  is  the  key  target  species  for  control  efforts  on  the 
Rexford  and  Fortine  Districts.  Flowers  are  usually  purple  and  the 
outer  row  of  bracts  under  the  head  have  black,  fringed  tips.  It 
produces  seed  even  with  below  normal  precipitation,  and  then  rapidly 
invades  areas  where  other  vegetation  is  weakened  by  drought.  The  late 
fall  and  early  spring  growth  pattern  gives  it  a competitive  advantage 
over  many  native  plants.  In  addition  this  weed  produces  an 
allelopathic  toxin  (cnicin)  that  inhibits  the  germination  and  root 
growth  of  native  grasses  and  trees.  This  compound  may  be  deposited  by 
knapweed  into  the  soil,  reducing  the  competition  from  associated 
vegetation,  suppressing  normal  plant  succession,  and  allowing  the 
development  and  perpetuation  of  a weed  monoculture. 

C.  Canada  thistle  is  an  introduced,  deep-rooted,  perennial  forb.  This 
spiny  plant  reproduces  by  seeds  and  creeping  rootstocks  that  spread 
laterally  12  to  15  feet  in  a single  year.  The  shoots  form  on  these 
roots  each  year.  Its  grooved  stems  are  2 to  5 feet  tall,  and  branch 
near  the  top.  The  waxy  leaves  are  oblong  to  lance  shaped  and  can  be 
very  irregular  and  deeply  cut  with  spiny  to  smooth  margins.  The 
flower  heads  are  small,  numerous  and  vary  from  light  lavender  to 
rose-purple.  It  grows  in  cultivated  fields,  meadows,  pastures,  and 
waste  places.  It  is  common  along  logging  roads  and  clearcuts. 

d.  Dalmation  toadflax  is  a member  of  the  snapdragon  family.  It  is  a 

perennial  forb  that  spreads  by  creeping  roots  and  seed.  The  plants 
are  usually  about  2 feet  tall,  pale  green  and  have  very  showy  yellow 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  broad,  heart-shaped  and  clasp  the  stem. 

Dalmation  toadflax  is  an  escaped  ornamental  that  invades  rangeland, 
mountain  meadows,  and  waste  places.  It  is  very  difficult  to  control. 
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e.  Goatweed  is  a perennial  forb.  It  reproduces  by  seed  and  rootstock. 
Steins  are  smooth,  branched,  about  3 feet  tall  and  woody  at  the  base. 
The  opposite  leaves  are  elliptic  to  oblong  and  have  small,  glandular 
dots.  The  orange-yellow  flowers  are  about  3/4  inch  in  diameter  and 
f ive-petaled . The  three-parted  seed  pods  are  round,  pointed  and 
contain  many  seeds.  Goatweed  invades  meaoows,  dry  pastures, 
roadsides,  and  neglected  fields.  Goatweed  causes  photosensitization 
in  livestock  and  is  regarded  as  a poisonous  plant. 

f.  Houndstongue  is  a biennial  forb  in  the  borage  family.  The  plant 
spends  the  first  year  as  a rosette  but  produces  a stem  that  is  8 to  30 
inches  tall  in  the  second  growing  season.  Its  basal  leaves  are  broad, 
lance-shaped,  have  prominent  veins  and  are  covered  with  soft  white 
hair.  The  small  purple  or  pinkish  flowers  produce  seed  clusters  that 
contain  three  to  four  seeds.  The  seed  is  encased  in  a hard  husk 
covered  with  barbs.  These  barbs  are  easiry  attached  to  clothing,  hair 
and  wool.  Houndstongue  plants  are  usually  found  on  disturbed  sites, 
railroad  rights-of-way,  and  along  roads  and  trails. 


Those  weed  species  previously  listed,  are  those  currently  identified  as  a 
problem  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest.  Outbreaks  of  any  new  weed  species, 
reported  through  the  County  Extension  office,  will  be  added  to  the  list  of 
species  currently  being  inventoried. 


TABLE  1-1 


Additional  Weeds  Considered  Noxious  in  Montana: 


Field  Bindweed 
White  Top 
Russian  Knapweed 
Diffuse  Knapweed 
Dyers  Woad 
Yellow  Starthistle 
Common  Crupina 
Burdock 
Tansy  Ragwort 
Eurasian  Watermilfoil 
Mush  Thistle 
Yellow  Toadflax 


Convolvulus  arvensia 
Cardaria  draba 
Centaurea  reoens 
Centaurea  diffusa 
Isatis  tincloria 

Ceatamea  solatiiiaiia 

Curoina  vulgaris 
Arctium  minus 
Senecio  iarcobaea 
Mvriophvllum  spicaturo 

Gatduua  .nulana 

Linaria  vulgaris 


Taken  from  Lincoln  County  Integrated  Noxious  Weed  Plan. 
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CHAPTER  2 - DESCRIPTION  OF  ALTERNATIVES 
INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 


This  chapter  presents  the  alternatives  considered  by  the  Forest  Service 
including  the  Proposed  Action  and  a description  of  the  preventive  measures, 
treatment  methods,  and  protective  measures  that  would  be  used  in  a noxious  weed 
management  program. 

Alternative  1 - Integrated  Hanagement  (The  Proposed  Action) 

< Under  this  integrated  approach,  managers  would  use  a combination  of  herbicide, 

manual,  mechanical,  or  biological  methods  to  treat  noxious  weeds  on  the  Rexford 
and  Fortine  districts.  Approximately  60  acres  of  spotted  knapweed  have  been 
1 identified  for  treatment  by  ground  application  of  picloram,  2,4-D,  or  dicamba. 

The  area  to  be  treated  and  the  rate  of  application  to  be  applied  are  specified 
by  project  in  Appendix  B,  Table  1,  (Proposed  Ground  Application  of  Herbicides). 
Ground  application  of  herbicides  will  be  accomplished  by  spot  treatment  from 
vehicle  mounted  sprayers,  backpacks,  or  wick  application.  Pelleted  beads  may 
be  used  in  areas  remote  from  roads  and/or  water.  Approximately  20  acres  would 
be  treated  annually  at  current  funding  levels. 

The  herbicides  would  be  applied  in  coordination  with  control  efforts  of  the 
Lincoln  County  weed  board  and  adjacent  state  and  private  landowners.  Herbicide 
application  on  National  Forest  lands  may  be  carried  out  by  the  county  weed 
district  crew. 

Dalmation  toadflax,  houndstongue  and  Canada  thistle  infestations  will  be 
inventoried,  and  treated  either  by  hand  or  with  ground  application  of 
herbicides,  depending  on  the  location,  acreage,  or  mitigating  factors. 

Biological  control  efforts  will  be  encouraged  with  additional  release  of 
spotted  knapweed  seed-head  flies,  and  new  releases  of  root  mining  moths  when 
they  become  available. 

Preventive  measures  would  be  applied  in  order  to  slow  up  or  prevent  further 
outbreaks  of  noxious  weeds  into  new  areas. 

> Alternative  2 - No  Use  of  Herbicidea 

Under  this  alternative,  herbicides  would  not  be  used  under  any  circumstances, 
and  the  use  of  manual,  mechanical,  and  biological  measures  would  be  increased. 
The  locations  and  acreages  to  be  treated  are  specified  in  Appendix  B,  Table  2, 
Proposed  Manual  or  Mechanical  Treatment.  Approximately  10  acres  would  be 
treated  annually,  based  on  the  same  funding  level  as  under  Alternative  1. 
Re-treatment  would  be  required  for  several  years  due  to  numbers  and  viability 
* of  seed  remaining  in  the  soil.  As  in  Alternative  1,  preventive  measures  would 

be  applied  in  order  to  slow  up  or  prevent  further  outbreaks  of  noxious  weeds 
into  new  areas. 


Alternative  2 Action 


Under  this  alternative  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  control  or  contain  the  spread 
of  noxious  weeds  from  entering  or  leaving  National  Forest  lands.  There  would 
be  no  cooperation  with  the  county  or  private  landowners  in  their  on-going  weed 
control  efforts^  and  compliance  with  federal  and  state  laws  would  not  be  met. 

Weed  Management  Treatments 

Pre-treatment  surveys  were  conducted  on  the  sites  listed  in  Appendix  B.  The 
surveys  took  in  all  feasible  treatments,  including  potential  impacts, 
effectiveness,  and  coat.  Information  from  the  surveys  were  used  as  a basis  for 
prescribing  noxious  weed  treatments. 

Special  provisions  for  treatments  will  be  selected  according  to  the  scope  of 
the  action,  accepted  mitigation  measures,  and  the  physical  characteristics  of 
the  specific  site. 

Surveys  will  be  completed  on  additional  sites  identified  in  the  future. 

Prior  to  any  vegetation  treatment  or  ground  disturbance,  a survey  of  the 
project  site  for  plants  and  animals  listed  or  proposed  for  listing  as 
threatened,  endangered,  or  of  special  interest  (Appendix  F) , will  be 
conducted.  If  a project  might  affect  any  listed  or  proposed  threatened  or 
endangered  species  or  its  critical  habitat,  the  project  will  be  modified  or 
abandoned  to  avoid  conflict. 

A cultural  resource  inventory  will  be  required  before  any  ground  disturbance 
occurs.  When  a cultural  resource  that  might  be  harmed  is  discovered,  the 
project  will  be  modified  to  avoid  damage  to  the  site. 

Preventive  Measures 

Under  Alternatives  1 and  2,  prevention  will  become  a critical  element  in 
control  and  prevention  of  new  infestations. 

Measures  which  will  be  pursued  are: 

1.  Areas  of  soil  disturbance,  especially  in  high  risk  types,  will  be  seeded 
immediately  to  vigorous  cover  species  of  grass  and  legumes.  This  will 
include  road  construction,  road  maintenance  and  areas  where  wildfire  has 
resulted  in  a slow  recovery  of  existing  vegetative  cover. 

Phosphate  fertilization  of  legumes  in  infested  areas  may  be  utilized  to 
enhance  ground  cover  in  order  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  weeds  to 
catch  hold. 

2.  Compartment  planning  and  timber  sale  planning  in  high-risk  habitat  land 
types  will  require  consideration  for  noxious  weeds.  Existing  or  potential 
weed  problems  will  be  addressed  in  Environmental  Analysis  issues  and 
concerns,  and  in  evaluation  criteria  for  management  alternatives.  Efforts 
to  prevent  distribution  will  be  considered  prior  to  entry  into  unroaded 
areas  or  drainages.  Travel  plan  decisions  will  include  evaluation  of  road 
use  restrictions  as  a means  of  preventing  noxious  weed  introduction. 
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Prevention  of  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  will  be  considered  as 
justification  for  restricted  road  use.  Off  road  travel  will  be  discouraged 
in  high  risk  sites. 

3.  Fleet  vehicles  and  equipment  will  be  cleaned  regularly  and  kept  free  of 
weed  parts,  especially  mature  seed  heads.  Tires  and  undercarriages  will  be 
inspected  regularly.  Sale  clauses  and  specifications  for  other  contract 
work  in  high-risk  types  will  require  cleaning  and  inspection  of  equipment 
and  vehicles  brought  into  the  area. 

Focus  will  be  placed  on  controlling  weeds  in  parking  areas,  equipment 
yards,  road  turnouts  and  other  areas  where  vehicles  may  routinely  contact  a 
seed  source.  Gravel  pits  will  be  inspected  for  weed  contamination  and 
either  treated  or  quarantined. 

4.  Noxious  weed  prevention  and  control  will  be  addressed  in  range  allotment 
management  plans  and  special  use  permits.  Livestock  will  be  managed  to 
avoid  infested  areas,  mainly  through  riding  and  salting.  Grazing  use  will 
be  monitored  to  avoid  over  utilization,  and  degradation  of  range 
condition.  Control  will  be  focused  on  livestock  driveways,  concentration 
areas  (water  developments,  corrals,  meadows)  and  waterways. 

5.  A policy  requiring  only  weed  free  hay  and  pellets  to  be  used  in  the 
backcountry  will  be  pursued. 

6.  An  education  and  awareness  program  will  be  initiated  to  alert 
recreationists  coming  into  the  area  to  take  preventive  measures  to  avoid 
transporting  weed  seeds. 

7.  A coordinated  weed  control  program  will  be  entered  with  the  county  weed 
board  and  private  and  state  landowners,  to  achieve  a successful  weed 
control  and  prevention  effort. 

Chemical  MeLbcds 

The  herbicides  2,4-D,  picloram,  and  dicamba  are  the  only  three  proposed  for  use 
at  this  time.  Other  or  new  herbicides  could  be  proposed  for  use  in  the  future, 
following  a hazard  analysis  similar  to  the  one  in  Appendix  C . 

Dicamba,  2,4-D  and  picloram  are  selective  herbicides  that  can  injure  or  kill 
broadleaf  herbaceous  plants,  without  injury  to  grasses,  when  applied  according 
to  label  instructions. 

Herbicides  are  applied  in  several  ways,  depending  upon  the  treatment  area, 
target  species,  expected  costs,  equipment  limitations  and  potential 
environmental  impacts. 

The  rate  of  application  to  be  applied  will  vary  according  to  the  species  and 
herbicide.  In  each  case,  this  will  be  the  lowest  rate  recommended  for 
control.  Herbicide  applications  will  be  timed  to  coincide  with  that  period  in 
which  the  species  to  be  treated  is  most  susceptible.  The  size  of  the  areas  to 
be  treated  range  from  0.23  acres  to  approximately  15  acres. 
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Hand  application  would  involve  backpack  spraying,  wick  application,  and  cyclone 
broadcast  spreading  (granular  formulations).  Backpack  sprayers  are  operated  at 
low  pressure  and  low  volume  and  release  herbicide  through  a single  nozzle. 

Backpack  spray  treatments  would  not  be  attempted  when  wind  velocity  exceeds  8 
m.p.h.  or  used  within  50  feet  of  riparian  areas.  Granular  applications  would 
be  applied  by  broadcast  spreaders,  about  3.5  feet  above  ground  and  no  closer 
than  10  feet  from  the  high  water  line  of  streams  or  lakes.  Wick  applicators 
wipe  the  herbicide  directly  onto  individual  plants.  These  can  be  used  right  up 
to  the  high  water  line.  The  vehic le -mounted  handgun  sprayer  would  be  used 
along  the  Forest  Development  Road  #228,  or  possibly  on  other  road  rights-of-way 
where  it  is  not  practical  to  use  the  small  backpack  sprayer. 

Developed  recreation  sites  and  concentrated  use  areas  treated  with  herbicides 
w^jiii  have  signs  posted  stating  the  chemical  used,  date  of  application,  and  a ^ 

contact  number  for  more  information.  Signs  would  remain  in  place  for  at  least 
2 weeks  after  spraying. 

All  projects  will  be  supervised  by  certified  personnel  trained  in  application 
and  handling  of  herbicides.  Personnel  supervising  or  using  restricted  use 
herbicides  shall  be  certified  and  licensed  according  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  applicator  certification  plan,  which  provides  for  either  Federal 
or  state  certification  by  state  agencies  with  approved  plans.  An  annual  action 
and  safety  plan  will  be  prepared  at  the  Ranger  District  level. 

Records  of  herbicide  use  will  be  recorded  daily  in  a herbicide  use  log, 
including:  temperature,  wind  speed,  and  direction;  herbicide  and  formulation 
uses;  quantity  of  herbicide  and  dilutent  applied;  location  and  method  of 
application;  and  persons  applying  herbicides. 

Noxious  weed  infestations  will  be  inventoried  periodically,  as  needed,  to 
monitor  existing  infestations  and  identify  new  infestations.  Pre—  and 
post-evaluation  will  be  completed  on  all  herbicide  projects.  Monitoring  will 
be  done  on  all  projects  regardless  of  who  did  the  actual  work. 

Manual  Methods 

Hand  pulling  and  hand  tools  (shovel,  hoe,  pulaski)  would  be  employed  under 
Alternatives  1 and  2.  These  methods  are  highly  labor  intensive,  requiring 
periodic  retreatment,  ranging  from  every  3 weeks  during  the  growing  season  to 
annually  depending  on  target  species.  These  methods  are  only  marginally 
effective  on  very  small  infestations,  and  impractical  on  large  ones.  Deep  and 
extensive  root  systems  seldom  allow  the  removal  of  significant  portions  of  the 
roots,  or  the  extirpation  of  lOOZ  of  the  plants  in  an  area.  Prolific  seed 
production  and  resprouting  generally  exceeds  time  or  funding  available  to 
achieve  any  level  of  control. 

Mechanical  Methods 

Mowing  and  tilling  would  be  used  under  Alternatives  1 and  2.  These  treatments 
prevent  plants  treated  in  the  bud  stage  or  earlier  from  producing  seed.  4 

Retreatment  every  2 weeks  or  so  can  deplete  the  underground  food  supply  of  some 
perennials.  These  methods  would  have  to  be  repeated  for  several  years  to 
achieve  satisfactory  control,  and  would  be  used  only  in  areas  where  slope  is 
less  than  10  percent  and  there  is  very  little  brush. 
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Biological  Methods 


Biological  control  involves  using  natural  insect  ai i disease  enemies  that  will 
attack  individual  noxious  plant  species  to  retard  growth  and  prevent  seed 
formation  (Montana  State  University,  1983). 

Two  seedhead  gall  flies  (Uroohora  offinis.  and  U,  uaadtifasc iata^  have  been 
released  on  spotted  knapweed  within  the  EIS  area.  Tv;o  root-mining  moths, 
(Agopeta  zoegana  and  Pelochrista  aedullana)  may  be  released  in  the  EIS  area 
when  they  become  available  (Lincoln  Conservation  District  Newsletter,  1983). 

Other  releases  which  have  been  made  previously  are  the  Musk  thistle  seed-head 
weevil  (Rhinocvclus  conicus)  and  a defoliating  beetle  which  attacks  St. 

Johnswar t . 

A Canada  thistle  stem  mining  weevil  ( Eutorphvnchus  latura) . a spotted  knapweed 
seed-head  moth  (Metzneria  naucipunctella) , and  a fungus  ( Sc legQtiaia)  are  tn 
development  stages. 

Biological  control  is  a very  slow  and  gradual  process.  It  is  best  used  as  part 
of  an  integrated  management  program.  Alternatives  1 and  2 would  provide  for 
continued  monitoring  of  these  bio-agents,  and  new  releases  as  needed. 
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T/a.E  2-1  SUM'WY  CF  l^fVyCTS  BY  ALTERmTIVE 


Soi  Is 


Existing 


AJternstLveJ. 


Alternative  2 Alternertive.  ^ 


There  is  variation  Short-term  increase 
in  soils  across  the  in  erosion.  Long  term 
E IS  area  due  to  par-  stabilization, 
errt  neterial  & topo- 
graphy, deccrrposed 
granite  A glacial  lake 
sediments  are  the  2 key 
rreterlals  susceptible  to 
erosion  & sediment 


Somewhat  higher  No  change  from 

amounts  of  short-  existing  errvirort- 

term  surface  erosion  ment 
due  to  iixreased  acres 
disturbed.  Long  term 
stabi I ization. 


Wafer 
Qlial  ity 

Water  qual ity  varies 
across  EIS  area. 
Sediment  is 
major  pol lutant. 

Sene  detectable  lev- 
els of  herbicides  may 
enter  streams  from 
drift.  Short-term 
inpact  may  result 
from  spraying  in  ephem- 
eral sfreem  channels. 

SI ightly  increased  sus- 
pend sediments  and  dis- 
solved sol  ids  frem  mech- 
anical controls. 

No  change  from 
existing  environ- 
ment 

Vegetation 

Noxious  weeds  are 
spreading  on  for- 
est lands  within 
the  EIS  area.  Re- 
duced productivity 
of  range  al  lotment 
A spread  of  weeds  to 
adjacent  agricultural 
lands. 

FYoduction  of  grass  Seme  degree  of  weed 

species  could  increase,  control  would  be  a- 
Sone  injury  or  loss  of  chieved,  but  ncKious 
non-target  browse  plants  weeds  would  continue 
may  occur  from  herbicide  to  spread  due  to  in- 
use.  Non-target  species  effective  weed  control 
will  beceme  reestab-  efforts.  Desirable  veg- 

1 ished  after  treafment.  etation  would  decl ine 

A native  plants  would 
suocurb  to  invaders. 

Spread  of  noxious  weed, 
loss  of  desirable 
vegetation. 

Animals 
Livestock 
Wi  Idl ife 

Livestock  grazing  is 
an  irrporfant  use  of 
forest  lands  in  the 
EIS  area.  Wildlife 
diversity,  abun- 
dance, A habitat 
values  are  high 

Adverse  inpacts  would 
would  be  slight,  tenp- 
crary  A local ized. 

Over  bofh  the  shert 
A long  term,  animal 
habitat  would  Inprove 
benefiting  all  species 
of  wi Idl ife  A 1 ivestock 

Where  non-chemical 
measures  fai  1 to  con- 
trol weeds,  weeds  vould 
continue  to  crowd  out  A 
reduce  available  forage 
A habitat  leading  to  re- 
duced wildlife  diversity 
A 1 ivestock  reductions. 

Noxious  weeds  would 
spread  unchecked,  de- 
stroying habitat  A 
el iminating  grazing 
from  Forest  lands. 

Fish 

Habitat  in  fair  to 
good  condition.  Good 
div^sity  of  species 
A stable  populations. 

Habitat  conditions  A 
population  levels 
would  remain  unchanged 

Seme  as  Alternative  1 

Same  as  Alternative  1 

Cu 1 ture 1 
Resources 

Sites  protected  un- 
der Federal  law. 
Surveys  required 
prior  to  ground 
disturbance 

Low  prebabi 1 ity  of  site 
damage,  with  mitigating 
measures 

Low  prebabi 1 ity  of  site 
damage  with  mitigating 
measures.  More  survey 
work  required 

No  site  darege 

Mt.cindt.iYU-2 


AUetnaLive  i 


feist  iia; 


AiteamtiY£  I 


Rac  reat  ion/  Outdoor  rec  reat  ion 

Visual  is  a major  use  of 

forest  land.  Camp- 
ii^  a picnicking 
occur  at  sites  tliat 
have  noxious  weeds. 


Low  probability  of  Spread  of  noxious  weeds  Sane  as  Alternative  2 

scenic  degralation.  would  reduce  the  visual 

Recreation  areas  in-  quality  of  the  recreation 
fested  with  weeds  would  site,  make  them  less  appeal- 
benefit  by  control,  ing  to  rocreationists  b lead 

through  reduction  of  ex-  to  reduced  use.  Increase  in 
posure  to  adverse  effects  exposure  to  weeds, 
of  ncscious  weeds.  Recrea- 
tional use  would  increase 


Wilderness 

EIS  area  contains 

I'loKious  weeds  in  WSA  i 

Inpacts  would  be  the 

Noxious  \i7oeds  or 

Study 

1 Wilderness  Study 

KllA  may  be  controlled. 

same  utder  Alternative  1 

exotics  would  be 

Areas/ 

area  aid  1 Research 

Suppression  of  noxicus 

if  ncxi-chemical  means  £i 

spread  through  the 

Special 

natural  area 

wc-cds  would  prevent  loss 

prevention  measures  prove 

WSA  & RNA,  caii- 

iireas 

of  native  vegetation  & 
preserve  ecological  di- 
versity aid  cliaracter- 
istics 

successful. 

petirig  with  native  * 
vegetation,  & de- 
spoiling the  nat- 
ui'al  atmosphere. 

Econanic 

Loss  of  production 

Beneficial  economic  im- 

Sliglit increase  in  live- 

Econanic losses , re- 

Conditions 

occurring  on  weed  in- 

pact to  the  area.  In- 

stock production  wliero 

duced  livestock  pro- 

fested land.  Due  to 

creased  livestock  pro- 

control was  successful. 

duction,  \,«xild  con-. 

nuttber  of  scattered 

duction,  reduced  costs 

Spread  of  noKious  weeds 

tinue.  Spread  to  non- 

infestations pos- 

to adjacent  landcwners 

throughout  grazing  al- 

public  lards  would 

sibility  exists  for 

in  weed  control  efforts, 

loDiicnts,  would  cause  re- 

contribute to  a de- 

major  outbreak.  Op- 

feed purchase,  & in- 

duction in  stocking  le- 

cline in  productivity 

portunity  exists  for 
relatively  inexpensive 
control  if  action  is 
taken  soon. 

creased  pioperty  values. 

vels,  & spread  to  tree 
plantations  & agricultural 
lards  wcxrld  result  in 
higher  control  costs  for 
the  private  landowner  & 
higher  production  costs, 

& decrease  in  property 
values. 

El  economic  loss. 

Social 

Environment 

Demonstrate  good  faith  Reduced  credibility  of 

effort  CXI  part  of  Forest  Forest  Service  in  eyes 
Service  to  control  weeds  of  state  & private  lard- 
on  its  lands,  same  as  avners  & agencies  by 

private  landliolders  are  neglecting  to  act 
required.  Gcxd  neighbor  responsibly  in  controllirig 
policy.  Dmionstrate  con-  weeds  on  Forest  lands, 
cem  for  effects  of  Forest 
management  practices  cxi 
adjacent  lards. 

Same  as  Altenutive  2 

Human 

No  adverse  inpacts  ex- 

Increase in  potential 

Greatest  adverse  ef-^ 

Health 

pected  fran  use  of  herb- 
icides when  hard  lad 
according  to  label 
specificatiems. 

injury  thtxxigh  use  of 
mechanical  control 
methods. 

feet  fian  lack  of 
control  of  weeds 
may  cause  poisoning, 
physical  discomfort 
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CHAPTER  3 - DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  AFFECTED  ENVIRONMENT 


\ 


« 


This  chapter  profiles  the  environmental  resources  within  the  EIS  area*  The 
resources  include  the  relevant  physical,  biological,  social,  and  economic 
conditions  of  an  alternative* 

1 . General  Setting 

The  Rexford  and  Fortine  Ranger  Districts  are  located  in  the  north  central 
and  northeast  portion  of  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  bordered  by  the  Yaak 
Ranger  District  to  the  west,  Flathead  National  Forest  to  the  east,  and 
Canada  to  the  north* 


Lake  Koocanusa  bisects  the  Rexford  District  into  eastern  and  western  halves, 
with  the  Tobacco  River,  Big  Creek,  Pinkham  Creek,  Dodge  Creek,  and  Young 
Creek  the  more  important  drainages  flowing  into  the  reservoir.  The  Tobacco 
River  valley  provides  most  of  the  livestock  grazing  within  the  Kootenai 
Forest,  with  timber  harvesting  and  commercial  Christmas  tree  harvesting  also 
important  resource  uses* 

The  Tobacco  and  Stillwater  Rivers  are  the  principle  drainages  with  Grave, 
Sunday,  and  Fortine  Creeks  the  main  tributaries*  The  Ten  Lakes  Scenic  Area 
is  located  along  the  Canadian  border*  Commercial  timber  harvesting  and 
Christmas  tree  harvesting  are  important  activities* 

Outdoor  recreation  is  considered  an  important  aspect  of  living  in  the  area 
with  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  and  camping  the  more  popular  activities*  The 
Forest  supports  huntable  populations  of  elk,  moose,  white-tailed  and  mule 
deer,  black  bear,  and  mountain  lion* 

Towns  which  lie  adjacent  to  the  analysis  area  are  Rexford,  Eureka,  Fortine, 
and  Trego*  The  combined  population  is  less  than  3000* 

2*  Geology  and  Tonography 

The  Purcell  and  Salish  Mountains  were  overridden  by  the  continental  ice  mass 
which  covered  much  of  the  northeastern  half  of  the  Forest*  The  ice  scoured 
and  rounded  these  mountains  and  filled  many  of  the  valleys  with  glacial 
till*  The  Whitefish  Range  projected  above  the  continental  ice  mass  where  it 
was  subjected  to  alpine  glaciation*  Glacial  Lake  Kootenai  occupied  the 
major  valleys  of  the  Kootenai  River  drainage  during  the  late  stage  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  leaving  behind  thick  deposits  of  glacial  silt* 

3 . Soils 


Soils  within  the  study  area,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  influenced  by 
glaciation  and  typically  have  a low  inherent  fertility*  Sediment  is  the 
primary  contaminant  of  water  quality*  Two  of  the  major  soil  materials  on 
the  Forest  that  are  particularly  susceptible  to  erosion  and  sedimentation 
are  the  decomposed  granitics  and  the  glacial  lakebed  sediments* 
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4.  CUaflLe 


The  climate  of  the  Kootenai  has  been  described  as  "modified  Pacific 
maritime"  in  character,  meaning  that  compared  to  the  remainder  of  Montana, 
this  area's  climate  resembles  that  found  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  The 
character  is  modified  by  occasional  intrusions  of  arctic  air  masses,  more 
commonly  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  state.  Average  temperatures  reflect 
the  moderating  influence  of  Pacific  air  masses.  Average  annual  temperature 
is  around  45  degrees  in  the  Eureka  area.  The  "wet  season"  usually  occurs  in 
fall  and  early  winter.  Average  precipitation  in  the  area  is  around  14 
inches  in  the  valleys  and  increases  to  around  60  inches  at  high  elevations 
in  the  mountains. 

5.  Vegetation 

Most  of  the  EIS  area  is  tree  covered.  The  habitat  types  within  the  area 
identified  as  being  high  risk  for  weed  invasion  are  those  within  the  drier 
Douglas~fir  series  including  Doug las~f ir/b luebunch  wheatgrass,  Idaho  fescue,  * 

rough  fescue,  pine  grass,  and  snowberry  habitat  types.  These  encompass 
approximately  45,138  acres. 

Wetlands  occur  along  the  numerous  lakes,  ponds,  marshes,  and  streams.  They 
are  often  inundated  by  water  and  normally  have  saturated  or  seasonally 
saturated  soil  conditions.  Due  to  the  abundance  of  moisture  and  nutrients, 
wetlands  are  often  the  moat  productive  areas  for  vegetation  growth.  They 
are  valuable  for  wildlife  habitat  and  provide  a large  portion  of  the  forage 
in  the  grazing  allotments.  These  sites  are  vulnerable  to  numerous  species 
of  noxious  weeds  such  as  Canada  thistle  and  spotted  knapweed. 

6. 

Surface  water  is  an  important  resource  throughout  the  EIS  area.  Large 
amounts  are  used  by  agriculture  for  irrigation  and  watering  livestock,  and 
for  industrial  use.  Sinclair  and  Deep  Creek  drainages  are  classified  as 
municipal  watersheds,  although  they  are  not  currently  used  for  that  purpose. 

Non-consumptive  uses  includes  recreation,  aesthetics,  and  hydropower 
generation.  Groundwater  is  the  main  source  of  water  for  municipal  and 
domestic  usage.  Sediment  caused  by  road  and  timber  activity  is  the  major 
contaminant  to  water  quality. 

7.  Wildlife  and  Fiah 

The  EIS  area  supports  huntable  populations  of  elk,  moose,  white-tailed  and 

mule  deer,  black  bear  and  mountain  lion.  Bighorn  sheep  range  occurs  on  the 

slopes  just  east  of  Lake  Koocanusa.  Blue,  Franklin,  and  ruffed  grouse 

occupy  timbered  areas  with  associated  aspen,  conifer,  and  streamside 

vegetation.  Nongame  species  are  numerous.  They  include  a variety  of 

songbirds  and  small  mammals  such  as  weasels,  minks,  beavers,  flying 

squirrels,  and  porcupines.  v 

Most  of  the  waterfowl  are  migrant,  short  terra  occupants,  following  the 
Pacific  flyway  during  spring  and  fall,  but  the  wetlands  also  support  nesting 
ducks  and  Canada  geese. 
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The  rivers,  streams,  and  lakes  support  populations  of  rainbow,  vests  lope 
cutthroat,  bull,  and  brook  trout,  and  mountain  whitefish.  A ling  fishery 
exists  along  portions  of  the  Tobacco  River.  Lake  Koocanusa  has  a growing 
kokanee  fishery,  that  has  recently  attracted  thousands  of  anglers.  Some  of 
the  lakes  also  support  populations  of  yellow  perch,  largemouth  and 
smallmouth  bass,  sunfish,  and  kokanee. 

8.  Threatened  and  Endangered  Plants  and  Animals 

At  the  present  the  EIS  area  has  habitat  identified  for  three  endangered  and 
one  threatened  species.  These  are  the  bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  gray 
wolf,  and  the  grizzly  bear,  respectively.  Grizzlies  are  yearlong  residents, 
eagles  are  predominately  winter  residents,  peregrine  falcons  are  occasional 
migrants,  and  wolves  are  primarily  transients  from  Canada  and  the  Northfork 
of  the  Flathead.  Reports  of  caribou  have  been  made  in  the  Ten  Lakes  area, 
but  no  resident  populations  have  been  identified.  (Appendix  E) 

There  have  been  no  threatened  or  endangered  plants  identified  within  the  EIS 
area.  One  sensitive  species,  yellow  lady  slipper  (Cyprinedium  parvnf Ifiniml  . 
has  been  identified  on  one  site  on  the  Fortine  District.  (Appendix  F) 

9.  Livestock 

Currently  2429  cattle  are  permitted  to  graze  the  EIS  area  for  a period  of 
four  months  from  June  through  September. 

10.  Social/Economic 

The  population  of  Lincoln  County  is  around  18,000  based  on  1982  data.  Local 
economic  dependency  is  resource  based  and  strongly  influenced  by  National 
Forest  landownership  patterns  and  policies.  Farm  income  derived  from  some 
162  farm  operations  was  around  $718,000. 

The  majority  of  this  activity  is  in  the  Tobacco  Valley  area.  Total  acreage 
in  agricultural  status  in  the  county  is  around  51,000  acres.  Some  17,000 
acres  of  pastureland  in  the  county  is  susceptable  to  spotted  knapweed 
invasion  (Lincoln  County  Prof iles, 1983) . 

Most  of  the  people  live  in  the  area  because  of  the  natural  environment. 
Because  of  the  proximity  of  the  Forest  and  the  local  dependency,  much 
interest  is  expressed  by  the  public  in  Forest  activities  and  management 
plans . 

Currently  37  permittees  depend  in  part  on  Forest  Service  grazing  within  the 
EIS  area.  The  uncontrolled  spread  of  noxious  weeds  will  severely  affect  the 
viability  of  their  operations. 

The  scoping  phase  of  the  environmental  analysis  process  revealed  two  major 
social  issues  regarding  the  noxious  weed  problem. 

a.  The  concern  over  the  threat  to  agricultural  production  from  the 

introduction  and  spread  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  Forest  is  a major 
issue.  The  local  agricultural  community.  County  Extension  Office  and 
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County  Weed  Board  have  expressed  this  concern.  The  County  Weed  Board 
has  cited  difficulty  in  persuading  private  landowners  to  control  weeds 
when  the  Forest  Service  is  neglecting  to  take  adequate  measures  on  its 
surrounding  or  adjacent  lands. 

b.  Public  health  and  safety  relative  to  the  use  of  pesticides  for  the 
control  of  noxious  weeds  is  another  issue.  The  concern  in  the  area 
appears  to  be  associated  with  the  method  of  application  and  the  care 
and  safety  used  by  those  applying  the  herbicide,  as  well  as  to 
herbicide  use  in  general.  At  the  present,  the  county  has  curtailed  its 
weed  spraying  operation  due  to  the  skyrocketing  cost  of  liability 
insurance. 

11.  Cultural  Resourcea 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  charged  with  responsibility  for  managing 
cultural  and  paleontological  resources  on  lands  under  its  jurisdictions. 
Through  a group  of  laws  beginning  with  the  Antiquities  Act  (1906),  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  mandated  to  identify,  protect,  and  enhance  such 
resou rces . 

Numerous  archaeological,  historical,  and  paleontological  sites  have  been 
found  on  or  near  Forest  Service  administered  lands.  Future  surveys  are 
certain  to  locate  new  sites.  Most  identified  archeological  sites  appear  to 
have  been  small,  seasonally  used  campsites.  Most  historical  sites  relate  to 
early  settlement,  transportation  and  logging. 

12.  Recreatioa 

Outdoor  recreation  is  considered  an  important  aspect  of  living  in  the  area. 
Among  the  outdoor  recreation  activities  occurring  on  Forest  Service  lands 
within  the  EIS  area  are  sightseeing,  picnicking,  berry  picking,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  camping.  Recreational  use  will  continue  to  grow  as  more  people 
from  outside  the  area  become  familiar  with  the  opportunities  available. 
Significant  increases  in  use  levels  are  occurring  along  Lake  Koocanusa,  due 
to  the  developing  kokanee  fishery.  Opportunity  for  introduction  and  spread 
of  noxious  weeds  at  developed  and  dispersed  sites  will  increase  with 
increased  use  levels. 

Wiideraeaa  and  Special  Aisaa 

13.  The  34,200  acre  Ten  Lakes  Montana  Wilderness  Study  Act  area  is  located  in 
the  Whitefish  Range  on  the  Fortine  Ranger  District.  Wilderness  attributes 
include  high  scenic  value,  quality  roadless  hiking  and  horseback  riding,  and 
excellent  opportunities  for  solitude.  Use  is  expected  to  increase  if  the 
area  receives  designation  as  a wilderness  area. 

The  Big  Creek  resource  natural  area  (RNA)  is  located  west  of  Lake  Koocanusa 
on  the  Rexford  District.  The  area  represents  a unique,  near  pristine, 
Douglas  Fir/Dwarf  huckleberry  habitat  type  valuable  as  a study  area. 


CHAPTER  4 - ENVIRONMENTAL  CONSEQUENCES 


Chapter  4 describes  environmental  consequences  of  three  alternatives  to  the 
existing  environment  as  described  in  Chapter  3 and  analyzes  the  significant 
impacts  resulting  from  implementing  each  alternative. 

Analysis,  including  the  scoping  process,  reveals  that  the  proposed  program  for 
controlling  noxious  weeds  would  not  significantly  affect  climate,  geology, 
topography,  air  quality,  minerals,  paleontological  resources,  energy 
requirements,  or  visual  resources;  therefore,  they  are  not  discussed  further. 

IMPACTS  ON  SOILS 

Soils  could  be  adversely  affected  by  mechanical  or  chemical  treatment.  Under 
Alternative  1,  removal  of  solid  stands  of  noxious  weeds  by  chemical  treatment 
may  result  in  short  term  insignificant  increases  in  surface  erosion  that  would 
be  mitigated  as  vegetation  re-occupies  the  treated  site. 

The  behavior  of  the  three  proposed  herbicides  in  the  soil  are  as  follows: 

a.  2,4-D  - Has  a very  low  persistence  (one  month  or  less)  in  most  soils.  It  is 
relatively  mobile  in  the  soil.  The  primary  mechanism  for  degradation  of  2,4-D 
is  microbiological  activity.  This  occurs  quickly  in  soils  with  high  organic 
matter,  and  under  warm,  moist  conditions  (Agricultural  Handbook  Mo.  633). 

b.  Dicamba  - Is  moderately  persistent  (3  to  12  months),  does  not  adsorb  readily 
to  soil  particles,  and  is  highly  mobile.  The  primary  mechanism  for  breakdown 
is  microbial  decomposition. 

c.  Picloram  - The  persistence  is  moderate  to  high  depending  on  treatment  rate 
and  climate.  It  may  remain  at  phytotoxic  levels  for  one  year  or  more  after 
normal  application.  The  fate  of  picloram  in  soil  is  determined  by 
volatilization,  photodecoraposition,  adsorption  and  leaching,  runoff  and 
chemical  and  microbial  degradation.  Picloram  is  considered  to  be  a mobile 
herbicide.  At  low  application  rates  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  upper  one 
foot  of  soil.  Persistence  is  shortest  in  soils  with  high  organic  matter  and 
under  warm,  moist  conditions. 

Use  of  the  three  chemical  herbicides  as  proposed  under  Alternative  1 would  not 
degrade  soil  productivity. 

Under  Alternatives  1 and  2,  mechanical  weed  control  practices  such  as  tilling 
could  result  in  slight  short-term  increases  in  erosion.  The  erosion  rates 
would  quickly  decline  as  desirable  vegetation  re-occupies  the  treated  area. 
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TABLE  4-1 


BEHAVIOR  OF  HERBICIDES  IN  SOIL 


ACTIVE  INGREDIENT  (COMMERCIAL  NAME) 
2,4-D 

Dicamba  (Banvel) 

Picloram  (Tordon) 


BEHAVIOR  IN  SOIL 

Degradability  in  soil  depends  on 
microbial  activity,  but  is  fast  in 
organic  and  moist  soils.  Persis- 
tence is  short,  and  mobility  is 
relatively  high. 

Moderately  persistent,  does  not 
adsorb  readily  to  soil  particles, 
and  is  highly  mobile.  Mainly  lost 
from  soil  by  microbial  decomposi- 
tion. 

Highly  stable  in  plants,  can  be 
leached,  relatively  nonvolatile. 
Moderately  to  highly  persistent  in 
soil.  Relatively  mobile. 


IMPACTS  ON  WATER 

Alternative  1 (Proposed  Action)  would  have  a very  small  impact  on  water 
resources.  There  is  a possibility  of  traces  of  herbicides  entering  water 
systems  as  a result  of  either  drift  or  surface  runoff.  An  increase  in 
suspended  sediments  or  dissolved  solids  could  result  from  soil  disturbance 
associated  with  mechanical  treatments,  under  Alternatives  1 and  2. 

Through  use  of  buffer  strips,  with  applicators  and  handsprayers , little  drift 
will  occur.  The  low  application  rates  and  small  acreages  to  be  treated  will 
minimize  the  movement  of  residual  spray  by  surface  runoff.  Hand  grubbing  would 
not  be  applied  to  steep  slopes,  and  buffer  strips  would  be  left  next  to  surface 
water  to  minimize  siltation. 

Ground  water  would  not  be  affected  under  any  alternative. 

IMPACTS  ON  VEGETAIIQH 

The  herbicides,  picloram,  dicamba  and  2,4— D,  are  selective  in  their  action.^ 
Most  broadleaf  herbacious  plants,  woody  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  are  susceptible 
to  toxic  response  to  these  chemicals.  However,  most  grasses  are  resistant  and 
show  little  effect  (Dow  Chemical,  1983).  As  a result  of  this  selective  action, 
herbicide  treatment  tends  to  release  grasses  from  competition  with  herbaceous 
plants  and  results  in  increased  grass  production. 

Some  non-target  plants  would  be  injured  or  killed  where  there  is  an 
intermingling  of  noxious  weeds.  This  would  only  be  a short  term  effect. 
Desirable  vegetation  would  re-occupy  the  sites  formerly  taken  over  by  the 
noxious  weed. 
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Mechanical  treatment,  such  as  tilling  or  hand  grubbing  would  injure  both  the 
tops  and  portions  of  the  underground  plant  parts  of  all  vegetation  within  the 
treatment  site.  Grubbing  and  tilling  may  create  a better  seedbed  for  weeds, 
promoting  further  spread. 

Under  Alternative  3,  No  Action,  weeds  such  as  spotted  knapweed  and  leafy 
spurge,  which  emit  allelopathic  toxins,  could  inhibit  other  vegetation  and 
result  in  the  development  and  perpetuation  of  a noxious  weed  monoculture. 

This  could  have  drastic  effects  on  sensitive  plant  species,  by  eliminating  them 
from  their  habitat.  Noxious  weeds  would  continue  to  outcompete  desirable  plant 
species,  resulting  in  reduced  grass  and  forb  production. 

THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  PLANTS 

There  are  no  known  Federally  listed  threatened  and  endangered  plants  on  the 
Rexford  and  Fortine  Districts  of  the  Kootenai  National  Forest.  Unidentified 
populations  of  threatened  and  endangered  plants  could  be  susceptible  to  any 
impacts  described  for  terrestial  vegetation.  Direct  effects  of  injury  or  death 
to  plants  could  immediately  eliminate  a species  in  a portion  of  its  range.  The 
more  subtle  effects  of  vegetation  community  changes  could  eventually  eliminate 
a species  on  a specific  site  locally  through  the  loss  of  the  ability  to  compete 
with  other  vegetation. 

If  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  determines  that  any  vascular  plant 
species  is  threatened  or  endangered,  any  action  that  would  contribute  to  its 
extinction  or  to  its  threatened  or  endangered  status  would  violate  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended.  Therefore,  a review  will  be  made 
before  any  site-specific  action  to  document  any  threatened  or  endangered  plants 
known  on  the  site  and  will  identify  measures  to  protect  these  species.  If  any 
are  found,  the  proposed  action  will  be  modified,  or  abandoned  as  necessary  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Threatened  and  Endangered  Species  Act. 

A list  of  sensitive  or  unique  plants  located  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  is 
included  in  Appendix  G . All  alternatives  would  be  responsive  to  areas 
containing  unique  plants  and  all  activities  will  be  managed  to  retain  the 
habitat  for  these  species. 

iMPAgTS  PW  ANIMALS 

Impacts  to  livestock  can  occur  directly  from  ingestion  of  poisonous  noxious 
weeds,  or  those  that  cause  mechanical  injury,  such  as  ingestion  or  inhalation 
of  spines. 

There  are  currently  no  known  losses  occurring  from  poisonous  weeds  within  the 
study  area. 

Under  Alternative  1,  chemical  treatments  will  be  applied  in  a manner  or  at  such 
low  rates  that  they  will  not  affect  livestock.  2,4-D,  Dicamba,  and  Picloram  do 
not  bioaccumulate  to  any  extent  in  the  animal  tissue,  and  are  eliminated 
rapidly,  after  ingestion  (USDA  1984). 
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Alternative  3,  and  to  a lesser  extent.  Alternative  2,  would  result  in  a decline 
in  desirable  forage,  forcing  livestock  to  utilize  less  desirable  plants,  and 
eventually  require  a reduction  in  livestock  numbers* 

WtLPLIFfi 

The  possibility  of  adverse  effects  on  fish  or  wildlife  from  herbicide 
contamination  is  extremely  slight  to  non-existent,  as  proposed  under 
Alternative  1.  The  toxicity  of  Picloram,  2,4-D,  and  Dicamba  on  wildlife  is 
extremely  low  and  does  not  bioaccumulate  in  either  fish  or  wildlife  (Pesticide 
Background  Statement,  1984).  The  toxicity  of  the  three  chemicals  on  fish 
varies  by  species,  but  is  well  in  excess  of  the  amounts  that  will  be  applied. 

Impacts  on  wildlife  may  result  from  temporary  and  insignificant  loss  of  habitat 
where  herbaceous  plants  or  shrubs  are  injured  or  killed  due  to  being 
intermingled  with  noxious  weeds  that  were  treated. 

Mechanical  methods  may  displace  wildlife  during  the  treatment  period. 

Biological  control  would  have  no  effects  to  either  fish  or  wildlife. 

Under  Alternative  3,  continued  loss  in  forage  production  in  weed  infested  areas 
would  harm  wildlife.  The  immediate  impact  would  be  displacement,  which  would 
place  greater  stress  on  other  foraging  areas  and  force  more  competition  between 
livestock  and  big  game.  In  the  long  term,  game  populations  may  decline.  The 
loss  of  plant  diversity  could  lead  to  reduced  vigor  in  the  animals  occupying 
the  area,  making  them  more  susceptible  to  other  stress  factors. 

IMPACTS  OM  THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  AMIiiAL£ 

Threatened  and  endangered  species  receive  special  attention  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  and  Forest  Service  policies  and 
guidelines.  Noxious  weed  control  activities  will  avoid  known  nest  and  roost 
sites  and  critical  habitat  of  listed  species  or  will  take  special  precautions 
to  insure  the  well-being  of  these  species.  No  adverse  impacts  are  expected  to 
occur  due  to  special  precautions  in  known  habitats,  low  potential  effects  of 
chemicals  to  be  used,  and  small  acreages  scheduled  for  treatment.  Formal 
consultation  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  not  recommended. 

IMPACTS  ON  CULTURAL  RESOURCES 

Hand  grubbing  or  mechanical  control  measures  could  potentially  disturb  or 
destroy  unidentified  cultural  resources  on  or  near  the  ground  surface.  The 
potential  for  damage  would  vary  with  the  amount  of  ground  disturbance.  Tilling 
weeds  could  damage  artifacts  and  disrupt  relative  positions  of  cultural 
materials.  Mixing  organic  matter  in  archeological  sites  could  contaminate 
carbon  14  dating  samples  making  them  unreliable  for  scientific  analysis. 
Uncovering  sites  could  increase  the  possibility  of  illegal  artifact  collecting. 

Cultural  resource  surveys  would  precede  management  actions  that  could  damage 
cultural  resources.  Sites  discovered  during  these  surveys  will  be  protected  in 
accordance  with  appropriate  Federal  regulations  (36  CFR  800) . 
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ItlfAGIS  QH.mRSAngN 


Treatments  such  as  tilling,  grubbing  and  applying  herbicides  cause  visual 
impacts  mainly  by  creating  color  contrasts  between  treated  areas  and 
surrounding  vegetation.  Tilling,  as  proposed  under  Alternatives  1 and  2, 
disrupts  the  land  surface  and  exposes  bare  soils  to  view.  Under  Alternative  1, 
herbicides,  may  temporarily  reduce  vegetation  diversity  and  can  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  seasonal  changes  such  as  emergence  of  spring  flowers  or  fall 
colors.  The  short  term  impacts,  however,  would  end  with  the  reestablishment  of 
other  plants  on  the  site. 

Impacts  of  herbicide  residue  on  the  health  of  public  land  visitors  are 
discussed  in  the  Human  Health  Risk  Analysis.  (Appendix  C.) 

Under  Alternative  3 , No  weed  Control,  the  recreation  experience  level  in 
recreation  sites  would  be  decreased  with  the  weed  infestations  as  the  adverse 
exposure  to  weeds  increased,  creating  undesirable  situations  for  adults, 
children  and  animals. 

IMPACTS  ON  WILDERNESS  AND  SPECIAL  AREAS 

The  threat  of  spreading  exotic  noxious  weeds  through  the  Ten  Lakes  Wilderness 
Study  Area  is  serious.  Spotted  Knapweed  has  already  infested  some  sites  along 
Grave  Creek,  the  main  access  to  the  proposed  wilderness  area.  Wilderness 
character  can  be  affected  by  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  and  could  pass 
unnoticed  until  a significant  infestation  occurred.  The  successful  competition 
of  these  plants  would  eventually  decrease  the  diversity  and  vigor  of  the 
naturally  occurring  vegetation. 

As  more  visitors  and  recreation  livestock  travel  through  the  area,  the  chances 
of  spread  increase.  Forest  Service  policy  (FSM  2323.246)  allows  chemical  or 
hand-grubbing  control  for  noxious  weeds.  Such  a program  would  require  Regional 
Forester  approval  (2323.046).  Under  Alternatives  I and  2,  preventive  measures 
would  be  the  only  means  of  control  proposed. 

IMPACTS  QN  ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

The  economic  and  social  effects  of  spreading  noxious  weeds  is  often  difficult 
to  assess  as  the  costs  are  often  hidden  and  the  effects  tend  to  be  cumulative. 

The  current  loss  of  AUM's  on  the  Rexford  and  Eureka  Districts  is  not 
significant.  The  potential  loss  would  be  devastating  to  the  33  permittees  who 
depend  on  Forest  lands  for  all  or  part  of  their  summer  forage  needs. 

Currently,  14,419  AUM's  are  taken  off  the  Forest  within  the  two  districts. 
Studies  completed  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia  showed  a 63%  reduction  in 
capacity  from  spotted  knapweed  infestation  (French  and  Lacey,  1983).  That 
would  equate  to  a loss  of  9,083  AUM's  if  knapweed  was  not  controlled.  Cost  to 
the  federal  government  in  reduced  revenues  would  amount  to  $12,262  per  year 
(based  on  1986  grazing  fee  of  $1.35/AUM). 

With  the  loss  of  forest  grazing,  the  numbers  of  livestock  raised  by  the 
permittees  would  decline  accordingly  and  some  may  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Those  remaining  would  be  required  to  seek  out  scarce  and  expensive  summer  range 
and  to  produce  or  purchase  additional  forage. 
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Another  potential  economic  impact  is  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  from  the 
forest  lands  to  adjacent  private  and  state  lands.  The  cost  and  potential 
effect  of  this  spread  is  not  known,  but  would  reflect  a loss  in  productivity  of 
non-irrigated  agricultural  lands,  plus  the  increased  cost  of  control  which 
would  be  borne  by  the  private  landowner. 

Most  of  the  agricultural  production  in  Lincoln  County  occurs  in  the  Tobacco 
Valley  area  adjacent  to  and  surrounded  by  National  Forest  land.  The 
agricultural  economy  of  the  area  is  important  to  the  community  of  Eureka.  The 
cultivation  of  Christmas  trees  has  become  a major  industry  in  the  area.  The 
infestation  of  these  plantations  by  noxious  weeds  could  result  in  a significant 
loss  in  seedling  survival,  creating  severe  adverse  economic  impacts  to  this 
industry.  Under  current  economic  conditions  of  decreasing  land  values  and 
decreasing  livestock  market  values,  rural  areas  such  as  the  Tobacco  Valley,  are 
economically  threatened.  This  becomes  even  more  critical,  when  the  other  major 
industry,  forest  products,  is  also  in  a depressed  state.  The  economic  and 
social  stability  of  the  region  could  become  severely  strained,  as  businesses 
and  residents  leave  the  area  seeking  a more  favorable  economic  climate. 

IMPACTS  QN  HUMAN  HEALTH 

Mechanical  and  Manual  Treatments 

Risks  involved  with  mechanical  and  manual  treatments  affect  only  the  workers. 
Operators  of  machinery  (riding  or  tractor  mounted  mowers)  could  be  injured  by 
losing  control  of  equipment  on  steep  terrain  or  by  coming  into  contact  with 
flying  debris  and  brush.  Such  hazards  could  be  reduced  by  using  experienced 
operators,  restricting  equipment  to  use  on  ground  with  less  than  10%  grade,  and 
through  use  of  proper  safety  guards  on  equipment.  Such  hazards  would  be  most 
likely  under  Alternative  2. 

Under  Alternatives  1 and  2,  some  hand  pulling  and  tilling  with  hand  tools  would 
be  done.  Hand  pulling  exposes  workers  to  the  hazards  of  physical  contact  with 
irritant  weeds  that  can  cause  blisters,  inflammation,  or  dermatitis.  Sensitive 
individuals  can  react  severely  to  the  pollen  of  some  plant  species,  and  the 
close  contact  of  hand  pu..ling  could  cause  major  discomfort  or  health  risks. 

Use  of  hand  tools,  such  as  a hoe  or  pulaski,  pose  inherent  risks  from  cuts  or 
back  strain.  This  would  be  mitigated  by  requiring  workers  to  wear  gloves,  use 
appropriate  tools,  take  frequent  rest  breaks,  and  by  not  using  workers  with 
known  allergies. 

Chemical  Treatments 

Herbicides  are  intended  to  be  toxic  to  plants.  They  are  designed  to  interfere 
with  vital  plant  processes  that  do  not  occur  in  animals:  seed  germination, 
hormone  (auxin)-  mediated  growth  and  development,  and  photosynthesis.  Basic 
biological  and  physiological  differences  between  plants  and  animals  partly 
account  for  the  relatively  low  toxicity  of  herbicides  to  animals. 

An  extensive  analysis  of  herbicides  proposed  for  use  in  Region  1 has  been 
documented  in  "Analysis  of  Human  Health  Risks  of  USDA  Forest  Service  Use  of 
Herbicides  to  Control  Noxious  Weeds  in  the  Northern  Region".  This  document 
provides  the  basis  to  analyze  the  human  risk  associated  with  the  noxious  weed 
program  on  lands  administered  by  the  Kootenai  National  Forest. 
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The  human  health  risk  analysis  (Appendix  C)  assesses  exposures  at  levels  which 
are  higher  than  would  be  anticipated  under  the  proposed  application  rates.  In 
addition,  mixing  errors  and  a variety  of  incidents  are  considered  which  would 
be  unlikely,  yet  possibly  could  occur  in  a spray  situation. 

The  risk  analysis  looks  at  four  areas  proposed  for  treatment.  These  examples 
are  defined  on  the  basis  of  proximity  to  water  and  human  residents,  size  of 
spray  area,  and  amount  of  herbicide  used.  Even  when  considering  worst  case 
situations,  the  no  observable  effect  levels  (NOEL)  are  not  exceeded.  The 
worker  dose  levels  do  not  exceed  NOEL's  but  acceptable  daily  intake  (ADI)  is 
exceeded  in  all  situations. 

The  Risk  Analysis  considers  the  worst  case  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a 
well  controlled  program  which  provides  maximum  protection  to  minimize  exposure. 

See  Appendix  C for  the  complete  health  risk  analysis  for  the  Kootenai  National 
Forest . 


The  herbicides  considered  for  use  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest  are  2,4-D, 
piclorara,  and  dicamba.  Alternative  1,  may  use  all  of  these  chemicals.  The 
proposed  application  rates  can  be  found  in  Appendix  B,  and  do  not  exceed 
tolerable  limits  of  human  health  risk  (See  Table  4-2). 


The  main  impacts  on  human  health  from  herbicide  treatments  depend  upon  the 
toxicity  of  the  chemical  and  the  level  of  human  exposure.  All  chemical  effects 
on  biological  systems  follow  a dose-response  relationship,  as  dose  increases  so 
does  effect.  The  chemicals  proposed  for  use  on  the  Kootenai  National  Forest 
have  not  been  found  to  cause  significant  mutagenic  or  carcinogenic  effects. 

For  such  chemicals,  a (NOEL)  dose  can  be  established  as  the  highest  dose  that 
does  not  produce  a particular  toxic  effect  in  a test  population.  The  term 
threshold  is  also  used  to  identify  this  dose  range.  The  NOEL  or  threshold 
values  vary  for  different  toxic  effects.  These  NOEL's  have  been  determined  for 
application  rates  of  1.0  pound  AI/A  for  2,4-D  and  2.0  pounds  AI/A  for  picloram. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  levels  either  equal  or  are  in  excess  of 
proposed  application  rates  for  the  Kootenai  National  Forest.  NOEL  is  the 
highest  daily  dose  that  causes  no  effect  in  the  animal  test  population. 


TABLE  4-2 

TOXICITY  OF  PROPOSED  HERBICIDES 

Chronic  Toxicity 

Herb-i^ida 
2,4-D 
Dicamba 
P ic loram 


Toxicity 
mildly  toxic 
slightly  toxic 
slightly  toxic 


Teratoaeftm 
potentially 
potentially 
none  observed 


CarcinoaenicitY 
potentially 
no  evidence 
potentially 


NOEL  in  am/kg./day 
1 .00 
1 .25 
7 .00 


Dicamba  is  generally  non-toxic  to  a wide  variety  of  non-target  organisms. 
Studies  with  invertebrates  and  microorganisms  show,  in  general,  median  lethal 
concentrations  in  excess  of  100  ppm.  It  is  only  slightly  toxic  to  fish  and 
amphibians  with  LCSO's  in  excess  of  10  ppm.  Acute  oral  toxicities  to  birds 
were  equal  to  or  greater  than  673  rag/kg  body  weight. 
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In  experimental  studies  with  mammals,  dicamba  was  a mild  skin  irritant  and 
moderate  skin  sensitizer.  Direct  application  of  dicamba  caused  transient  low 
grade  eye  irritation.  The  inhalation  toxicity  of  dicamba  was  very  low.  Acute 
and  subchronic  ingestion  of  dicamba  in  laboratory  animals  resulted  in  slight 
toxicity.  In  isolated  case  reports,  oral  ingestion  of  dicamba  by  sheep  caused 
death.  Chronic  consumption  of  dicamba  in  the  diets  of  rats  and  dogs  for  two 
years  elicited  no  adverse  health  effects,  but  chronic  consumption  by  mice 
caused  decreased  body  weight  and  increased  liver  weight.  In  rats,  dicamba 
caused  no  reproductive  or  teratogenic  effects.  In  rabbits,  dicamba  caused 
post-implantation  losses,  a decreased  number  of  live  fetuses,  and  decreased 
fetal  weights.  Dicamba  is  not  considered  to  be  mutagenic. 

Picloram  and  its  salts  are  low  in  toxicity  to  most  nontarget  organisms. 

Picloram  is  relatively  non-toxic  to  soil  microorganisms  at  concentrations  up  to 
1,000  ppm.  For  most  species  of  fish,  picloram  formulations,  are  only  slightly 
toxic  with  median  lethal  concentrations  of  greater  than  10  ppm.  The  acute 
toxicity  for  birds  is  greater  than  2,000  mg/kg.  In  subchronic  feeding  studies, 
with  birds,  LD50  (the  lethal  dosage  at  which  fifty  percent  of  test  animals  will 
be  killed)  is  greater  than  5000  ppm. 

In  studies  with  experimental  and  farm  animals,  the  acute  toxicity  ranged  from 
8,200  mg/kg  in  rats  to  greater  than  950  mg/kg  in  cattle.  Tests  with  rabbits 
indicate  that  picloram  iS  not  likely  to  be  absorbed  through  the  skin.  The  LD50 
in  dermal  toxicity  tests  with  rabbits  is  greater  than  4,000  mg/kg.  Although  it 
is  a mild  skin  irritant  in  rabbits,  patch  tests  show  that  it  does  not  sensitize 
the  skin  of  humans.  Rats,  exposed  to  a saturated  atmosphere  of  picloram 
formulation  for  7 hours,  showed  no  significant  adverse  effects  indicating  that 
inhalation  of  picloram  is  not  likely  to  cause  illness.  Since  picloram  induces 
only  moderate  eye  irritation  in  rabbits,  which  heals  readily,  it  is  not  likely 
to  cause  injury  to  the  cornea  or  blindness.  Long-term  studies  in  rats  and  dogs 
showed  no  observable  adverse  effects  when  doses  of  up  to  150  mg  picloram/kg 
body  weight  were  fed  for  2 years.  Studies  in  rats  and  mice  showed  that 
picloram  is  nonteratogenic  even  at  doses  toxic  to  the  pregnant  animals,  and  has 
little  or  no  effect  on  fertility,  reproduction,  or  development  of  offspring. 
Picloram  was  generally  found  to  be  nonmutagenic  and  none y tog enet ic . It  appears 
to  present  little  or  no  carcinogenic  risk,  although  bioassays  on  mice  and  rats 
suggested  the  ability  to  induce  benign  liver  tumors  in  rats. 

2,4-D  is  considered  to  be  a relatively  non-persistent  herbicide,  which 
generally  remains  within  the  top  foot  of  the  soil  profile.  It  has  weak 
mutagenic  activity  in  some  of  the  many  assays  to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

It  can  cause  fetal  toxicity  when  the  dose  is  raised  high  enough.  It  is  a 
teratogen  in  some  animal  species  but  not  in  others.  The  toxicological 
properties  of  2,4-D  indicate  that  most  formulations  of  2,4-D  are  mildly  toxic 
to  animals  and  birds.  Most  ester  formulations  are  toxic  to  highly  toxic  to 
aquatic  invertebrates  and  fish. 

Based  on  acute  and  chronic  toxicity  studies,  2,4-D  is  mildly  toxic  causing 
gastronintestinal  disturbances,  weight  loss,  muscle  weakness,  and  loss  of 
coordination.  Some  formal js  cause  mild  eye,  skin,  and  respiratory  irritation. 
There  is  no  conclusive  dati  that  2,4-D  is  a carcinogen  (Appendix  D) . The 
reported  exposure  levels  at  which  toxic  effects  have  been  observed  in 
experimental  animals  are  considerably  higher  than  levels  anticipated  for  USDA 
Forest  Service  applications.  Chemical  exposure  may  be  brief  (acute)  or 
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prolonged  (chronic).  The  kind  of  response  observed  in  organisms  depends  on  Che 
route  of  intake  (oral,  dermal,  inhalation)  and  frequency  of  exposure,  coupled 
with  the  specific  mechanisms  of  toxicity.  A chemical  of  high  toxicity  may 
represent  no  or  limited  hazard  if  exposure  and  dose  are  low,  just  as  a ciiemical 
of  limited  toxicity  may  be  hazardous  if  exposure  is  high.  Extensive  studies  of 
the  absorption,  distribution,  metabolism,  and  excretion  of  herbicides  in 
animals  (DOE,  BPA  1983)  have  shown  that  the  herbicides  and  their  metabolites 
are  rapidly  eliminated  from  most  animals  and  do  not  substantially  accumulate  in 
animal  tissues.  These  traits  further  reduce  the  possibility  that  exposure  will 
result  in  harmful  consequences. 

Of  concern  is  the  probability  that  use  of  a chemical  will  result  in  an 
irreversible  disease  such  as  reproductive  or  genetic  effects.  Reproductive 
effects  include  fertility,  miscarriage,  general  fetal  toxicity,  and  birth 
defects  ( teratogenesis) . Genetic  effects  are  those  that  alter  cellular  DNA  and 
could  result  in  cancer  or  mutations.  Almost  all  chemicals  will  produce 
reproductive  effects  in  the  laboratory  at  some  dose,  although  some  cause 
maternal  death  before  any  detectable  impact  occurs  to  the  fetus.  Of  the  great 
number  of  chemicals  in  commerce  that  have  been  tested,  few  have  been  shown  to 
cause  cancer,  and  few  have  shown  significant  mutagenic  activity  in  the  variety 
of  tests  used  to  screen  for  genetic  activity. 

All  workers  must  be  advised  explicitly  of  the  hazards  of  these  chemicals  and 
instructed  in  the  careful  herbicide  application  techniques  so  as  to  reduce  dose 
levels  below  worst-case  values  assumed  here.  Proper  supervision  of  workers 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Any  precautions  taken,  i.e.  proper  protective 
clothing,  respirators,  goggles  and  good  sanitary  practices,  will  reduce  the 
risk  level.  Restrictions  on  the  use  of  women  of  child  bearing  age  as 
applicators  are  advisable,  because  of  the  low  teratogenicity  margins  of  some 
chemica Is . 

Finally,  as  a margin  of  safety,  no  individual  workers  should  be  allowed  to 
apply  herbicides  for  more  than  10  days  on  the  Forest. 

The  above  discussion  on  herbicide  treatments  was  extracted  from  the  following 
sources:  Pesticide  Background  Statements,  USDA  Forest  Service,  Volume  1, 

Herbicides,  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  633,  August  198A;  Final  Environmental 
Impact  Statement,  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Portland  Oregon,  December  1983; 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Forest  Service,  Region  1,  Human  Risk  Analysis. 

SYNERG];gnc  EffECIS 

Synergistic  effects  of  herbicides  are  those  that  occur  because  of  simultaneous 
exposure  to  more  than  one  herbicide.  The  worst  case  analysis  (Appendix  C) 
deals  with  a 2 ,4-D/d icamba  mixture.  Under  the  proposed  use,  only  one  herbicide 
will  actually  be  applied  per  project.  Therefore,  synergism  will  not  be  a 
concern  in  this  program. 
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CHAPTER  5 - LIST  OF  PREPARERS 


EIS  TEAM  MEMBERS 
Mike  O'Farrell 

EIS  Team  Leader  Range  Conservationist  - B.A.  History,  University  of 
Montana,  1973,  B.S.  Range  Science,  Montana  State  University,  1977;  8 years 
Forest  Service  Experience;  primary  responsibilities  in  range,  wildlife  and 
watershed . 

D.  Lewis  Young 

B.S.  in  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management,  Southwest  Missouri  State 
University;  M.S.  in  Wildlife  Biology,  Colorado  State  University;  2 years 
experience  in  soil  science,  11  years  in  wildlife  with  U.S.  Forest  Service; 
primary  responsibilities  - Resource  Assistant  in  charge  of  range,  wildlife, 
soil  & water,  minerals,  recreation,  and  special  uses. 

John  Lloyd 

A.  A.,  Diablo  Valley  College;  B.S.,  M.S.  in  Fisheries,  Humboldt  State 
University;  1 year  experience  California  Fish  & Game;  7 years  experience 
U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service;  5 years  experience  Forest  Service;  primary 
responsibilities  - Forest  Fisheries  Biologist,  Pesticide  Coordinator. 

Guenther  Heinz 

B. S.  in  Forestry,  University  of  Idaho,  1972;  majored  in  Wildlife  and 
Fishery  resources;  8 years  experience  in  silviculture,  sale  preparation, 
sale  administration;  6 years  experience  in  wildlife;  primary 
responsibilities  in  wildlife,  range  and  watershed. 

RESOURCE  SUPPORT 

Eric  Heyn 


B.S.  in  Forestry,  University  of  Missouri;  M.S.  in  Outdoor 
Recreation/Watershed;  12  years  experience  with  Forest  Service;  primary 
responsibility  - Resource  Forester  responsible  for  recreation,  special 
uses,  minerals. 

Jannie  Pray  Tincher 

3 years  Health  Sciences,  San  Jose  State  University;  1 year  Biological 
Sciences,  University  of  Montana,  9 years  experience  in  resources,  budget  & 
finances,  personnel,  word  processing;  primary  responsibility  - Forestry 
Technician  in  recreation,  range,  and  watershed. 

CONSULTATION  WITH  OTHERS 

Bob  Wilson 

Lincoln  County  Extension  Agent 
Rene '-Marc  Mangin 

Integrated  Pest  Management  Specialist,  Northern  Region 
Steve  Shelby 

Botanist,  Montana  Natural  Heritage  Program 
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Dale  Harms 

U.S.  Fish  & Wildlife  Service,  Endangered  Species  Field  Office 
John  Lacey 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Montana  State  University 
Jin  Nelson 

Weed  Extension  Specialist  Montana  State  University 


4. 
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CHAPTER  6 


LIST  OF  AGENCIES,  ORGANIZATIONS,  AND  ELECTED 
OFFICIALS  TO  WHOM  DRAFT  COPIES  OF  EIS  WERE  SENT 

Max  Baucus,  U.S.  Senator 

John  Melcher,  U.S.  Senator 

Fat  Williams,  U.S.  Congressman 

Mary  Lou  Peterson,  State  Congresswoman 

Lincoln  County  Commissioners 

Agriculture  Research  Service 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

ASCS  Office 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Farmers  Home  Administration 
Fish  Control  Laboratory 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Forest  Service 

Northern  Regional  Office 
Rocky  Mountain  Research  Station 

Rocky  Mountain  Range  & Forest  Experiment  Station 
Idaho  Panhandle  National  Forest 
Lolo  National  Forest 
Flathead  National  Forest 
National  Park  Service 

Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park 
Yellowstone  National  Park 
Northern  Great  Plains  Research  Center 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Department  of  Community  Affairs 
Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks 
Department  of  Health 

Department  of  Natural  Resources  & Conservation 

Department  of  State  Highways 

Department  of  State  Lands 

Governor's  Office 

State  Clearinghouse 

State  Historic  Preservation  Officer 

State  Library 

Montana  Wilderness  Association 
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APPENDIX  A 


FEDERAL  NOXIOUS  WEED  CONTROL  LAWS 


Car  I son-Fo I ey  Act  (PL  90-563) 
Federal  Noxious  Weed  Act  (PL  93-629) 
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F^ublir  Law  9()-5B3 


Oclohrr  17,1  068 
[S.2671  ] 


Noxious  plant 
control . 


Approprint  ion 
authorization. 


AN  ACT 

To  providt-  for  tlio  rontrol  of  noxious  pliints  on  Inml  under  file  control  or 
jnris<lietion  of  the  Ketleial  Government. 

Ilf  it  flinrtfil  In/  the  Senntr  <vk!  IIuuKe  of  Ileprcxcntatii’cx  of  the 
I'nitfd  Ktotfx  of  Amerifa  in  Cotif/rrxs  nxxnnhU'a.  TIint  tlic  lieiuls  of 
Fedenil  (lei>iii  tiiiPiit.s;  or  iijrt>ncies  tire  aiilliorizetl  and  directed  to  jiemiit 
tlie  cominissioner  of  ajfriculture  or  otlier  j>roj>er  agency  head  of  any 
Slate  in  which  lliere  is  in  effe<’t  a progrtun  for  the  control  of  noxious 
platits  to  etiter  njHin  any  lands  under  their  control  or  jurisdiction  and 
destroy  noxious  pltints  growing  on  such  land  if — 

(1)  siicli  entry  is  in  accordance  witli  a program  suhniitted  to 
atul  aiiproted  liy  siicli  dei>ai'tinent  or  agency:  I’rovi/Ied,  That  no 
etitry  shall  (xcur  when  the  liead  of  sucli  Federal  department  or 
ngeticy,  or  Ids  designee,  sliall  have  cert i lied  that  entry  is  incon- 
sistent willi  national  strurity; 

{■2)  the.  means  hy  which  noxious  plants  are  destroyed  are 
aci'eptalile  to  the  head  of  such  department  or  agency;  and 
(!l)  the  same  procefliiie  required  by  the  State  program  with 
re.sppcl  to  privati'ly  owned  land  has  lieen  followed. 

Skc.  2.  Any  Stale  incurring  expenses  juirsuant  to  .section  1 of  this 
Act  ujioii  pix'sentat ion  of  an  itemized  account  of  such  ex|)ense.s  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  having 
conln)l  or  jiirisdicl ion  of  the  laiul  with  resi>ec.t  to  which  such  expenses 
weiT.  inciii  red  : I’roridrd.  That  such  ivimbiirsejiient  shall  be  only  to 
the  extent  that  funds  appropriated  specilically  to  carry  out  the  piir- 
]M)ses  of  this  Act  lue  available  therefor  during  the  liscal  year  in  which 
the  expenses  are  inciiried. 

Sr.c.  Tlien>  are  heretiy  autliorizetl  to  be  appropriated  to  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  the  Fe<leral  (Jovermnent  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gre.ss  mav  detennine  to  Ikj  necessary  to  carrx'  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

.Approved  (U  lober  IT,  liUiR. 
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Public  Law  93-629 


January  3.  197  5 
[H.  R.  1 1373) 


AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  nosUoui  weeds,  and  tbe  rcfolatiun 
of  the  movement  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  noxious  weeds  iiml 
potential  carriers  thereof,  and  for  other  punsises 


F«d*r«)  Noaiou* 
K erd  Act  of  1 97  4 . 

7 use  2901 
note. 

7 use  2B01  . 


De  f tnit^  ona  , 

- I'sc  :so:. 


Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Iloune  of  Ucpregentatieee  of  the 
United  State-t  of  Amerua  in  Congn’-t-  a-esembled,  Thnt  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Noxious  AVeetl  Act  of  1974’'. 

Sec.  ‘2.  The  iniponatioii  or  distribution  in  intenitate  comnieice  of 
no.xious  weeds,  except  iiiidei  controlled  conditions,  allows  the  "towtli 
and  s|)iead  of  sucli  weeds  winch  interfere  with  the  growth  of  iiseftil 
plants,  clog  waterways  and  interfere  with  navigation,  cause  disease, 
or  have  other  advei-se  elfects  u[K)n  man  or  his  environment  and  there- 
fore is  detrimental  to  the  agriculture  and  coinmeire  of  the  T nited 
State.-  and  to  the  public  health.  The  uncontrolled  distribution  within 
the  Tinted  State.-  of  noxious  weeds  after  their  iiii]«)iiaiion  or  inter- 
state distribution  has  like  detrimental  effects  and  allowing  such  dis- 
tribiiiioii  eiu'oiirii'ies  and  facilitate.-  the  liiirdeiiing  and  obstrui'ting  of 
iiiteisiiiie  and  f(. reign  oomnierce.  and  is  inimical  to  the  ])iiblic  interest. 
.Vccordiiigl V.  t!ie  ('oiigres-  heieln  deteriiiincs  that  the  regulation  of 
1 1 irisaci lors  in.  and  movement  of.  no.xious  weed-  a-  proiided  in  tins 
.\ct  is  iiecessJir\  to  pie\ent  and  elimiiiale  burden-  u]»on  and  obstruc- 
tions to  inteistiite  and  foivigii  commerce  and  to  protect  the  iniblic 
welfare. 

.'■■.EC.  .^s  n.sed  in  this  .kct.  e.xceiit  where  the  context  otherwise 

ivtjuiix's: 

(a)  ".Secretarx  " means  the  Secn-tary  of  .\gri<itlture  of  the  I nited 
.Slates  or  anv  other  person  to  whom  atithorily  may  l»e  delegated  to  act 
in  his  stead. 

(h)  nthorized  inspector"  means  any  eiii])loyee  of  the  liepartiiieiit 
of  .^gi  unit  lire.  *ir  any  eni]>loyee  of  any  other  agency  of  the  hederal 
I lOxeiT.meni  or  of  anv  State  or  iither  got ernmental  agency  wliicli  is 
c:H)|)erating  with  the  Department  in  administration  of  any  provisions 
of  til  s .\.ct.  who  is  authorized  hv  the  .Secretary  to  jKoform  assigiu’d 
duties  under  this  .\.ct. 

tc)  ‘No.Motis  weed"  means  any  li\ing  stage  (including  hut  not 
limited  to.  seeds  and  reproductive  patls)  of  any  jiarasitic  or  othet 
plant  of  a kind,  or  su1hH\  ision  of  a kind,  which  is  of  foreign  oi  igm- 
is  new  to  or  not  widely  prevalent  in  the  Tnited  States,  and  can  directlv 
or  irdiivctly  injure  crops,  other  useful  ])lants.  Iivestivk.  or  jHiultry  ot 
other  interests  of  agriculture,  including  irrigation,  or  navigation  ot 
llie  fish  or  wildlife  rosources  of  the  Tnited  States  or  the  public  health- 

td)  "Tnited  States"  means  any  of  the  .States,  territories,  or  districts 
of  the  Tnited  States. 

le)  "Intersiate"  means  from  any  .State,  territory,  or  district  of  the 
Tnited  Slates  into  or  through  any  other  State,  ii'iiitory.  or  district 

if  i "Ilistrici  'mean.-^the  Ih-ti  ici  of  ( 'oluinhia.  t he  t "oninionwea  It  n 
of  Tuerlo  l!i<'o.  or  any  jio.^session  of  the  I nited  Stales. 

tg)  ".Move"  means  deposit  for  I ransnii,ssion  in  tlie  mails,  ship,  offci 
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for  shipment,  offer  for  entry,  import,  receive  for  transportation,  c»rry, 
or  otherwise  transport  or  move,  or  allow  to  be  moved,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  person  shall  knowingly  move  any  noxious  weed,  iden- 
tified in  a regulation  promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  into  or  througb  the 
United  States  or  interstate,  unless  such  movement  is  aathorized  under 
general  or  specific  permit  from  the  Secretary  and  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  in  t^  permit 
and  in  such  regulations  as  he  may  promulgate  under  this  Act  to 
prevent  the  dissemination  into  the  United  States,  or  interstate,  of  such 
noxious  weeds. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  refuse  to  issue  a permit  for  the  movement  of 
any  such  noxious  weed  when,  in  his  opinion,  such  movement  would 
involve  a danger  of  dissemination  of  such  noxious  weeds  into  the 
United  States  or  interstate. 

(c)  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell,  purchase,  barter,  exchan^  give, 
or  receive  any  such  noxious  weed  whicn  has  been  moved  in  violation  of 
sulisection  (a),  or  knowincly  deliver  or  receive  fo”  trnnsi>ortation  or 
transport,  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  advertisement  to  s^. 
puchnse.  barter,  exchange,  give,  or  receive  any  such  noxious  weed 
which  is  prohibited  from  movement  in  such  commerce  under  this  .Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary-  may  promulgate  such  Quarantines  and  _ 
other  regulations  reejuiring  inspection  of  prod\icts  and  articles  of  any 
character  whatsoever  and  means  of  conveyance,  specified  in  the  regvila- 
tions.  as  a condition  of  their  movement  into  or  through  the  United 
States  and  otlierwise  restricting  or  prohibiting  sucli  niovernent.  as  he 
deems  necessarv  to  prevent  tiie  dis.seminnt  ion  into  the  United  States  of 
any  noxious  weeds,  and  it  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  nerson  to  move  anv 
products,  articles,  or  means  of  conveyance  into  or  through  the  L nited 

States  contrary  to  any  such  regulation.  • / ■ 

(b)  'Wiicnever  the  Secretarv  has  reason  to  believe  that  an  infestation 
of  noxious  weeds  e.xists  in  any  Slate,  territory,  or  district,  he  may  by 
regulation  tempoimrilv  (quarantine  such  jurisdiction,  or  a portion 
thereof,  and  bv  regulation  may  restrict  or  prohibit  the  interstate  move- 
ment from  the  quarantined  area  of  any  products  and  articles  of  any 
character  whaUw^ver  and  means  of  conveyance,  capable  of  carrying 
such  noxious  weeds,  and  after  promulgation  of  such  quarantine  and 
other  regulations,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  mo\e  inter- 
state from  a (quarantined  area  any  such  products,  articles,  or  means 
of  conveyance,  sqiecified  in  the  regulations,  except  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations;  Pro\'ided,  however.  That  such  quarantine  and  regu- 
lations shall  exjiire  at  the  close  of  the  ninetieth  day  after  their 

promulgation.  ....  , • 

(c)  However,  if.  after  public  hearing,  the  Secretary  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  the  information  received  at  the  hearing  and  otlier  infor- 
mation available  to  him.  that  such  a quarantine  and  regulations  are 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  interstate  spread  of  noxious  weeds 
from  any  fatale,  territorv.  or  disi  rirt  in  which  he  determines  an  infest a- 
tion  of  n'oxious  weeds  exists,  and  to  protect  the  agriculture,  commerce, 
fish,  or  wildlife  n'.sources  of  tin  United  States  or  the  qmblic  health,  he 
shall  pmimilgate  such  (piarantine  and  other  regulations  as  he  deter- 
mines are  appropriate  for  such  ptirqioses.  and  thereafter  it  shall  l>e 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  move  interstate  from  any  qtiaranlined  area 
any  reirulated  qirodiicts.  articles,  or  means  of  conveyance  e.xcepl  in 
accordanc.e  with  such  p'gulations. 

Sec.  f'-  (al  Kxccqit  as  provided  in  quirairraph  (c)  of  this  section, 
the  .Secretary  may.  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  as  an  emergenev 
measure  in  (irder  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  any  noxious  weed, 
seize,  quarantine,  treat,  destrow  or  otherwist*  dispose  of.  in  sue.; 
manner  as  he  deems  aqiproqiriatc.  any  product  or  article  of  anv  char- 


Prohibition*. 
7 use  2S03. 


Qtiorantine*  and 
w f ul* Moni . 

7 use  2804. 


Temporary  quar- 
antine . 


Etpiration. 


Hearing. 


Disposal, 

7 use  290b. 
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■cter  whitsoever.  or  means  of  coiuevance.  which  is  moving  into  or 
through  (he  United  States  or  interstate,  in  bond  or  otherwise,  and 
which  he  has  reason  to  believe  is  infested  by  any  noxious  weed  or 
contains  any  such  weed,  or  which  has  moved  into  the  United  States, 
or  interstate,  and  which  he  has  reason  to  believe  was  infested  by  or 
contained  any  noxious  weed  at  the  time  of  such  movement ; and  any 
noxious  weed,  product,  article,  or  means  of  conveyance  which  is  mov- 
ing into  or  through  the  United  Stat^  or  interstate,  or  has  moved 
into  the  United  States,  or  interstate,  in  violation  of  this  Act  or  any 
i-egulation  heivinider. 

(b)  Kxoept  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  order  the  owner  of  any  product,  article,  means  of  conveyance, 
or  noxious  weed  subject  to  disjxisal  under  sxibsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  his  agent,  to  treat,  destroy,  or  make  other  disposal  of  such  product, 
article,  means  of  conveyance,  or  noxious  weed,  without  co^  to  the 
Federal  ftoveniment  and  in  such  manner  ns  the  Secretary  de<-ms 
appropi iftie.  'Hu  Secietarv  mn\  apply  to  the  United  States  District 
Court,  oi  to  the  United  States  court  of  any  territoiv  or  jKrssessiou. 
for  the  judicial  district  in  which  such  j>eisou  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  in  which  tlie  juoduct.  article,  means  of  conveyance,  or 
noxiou,  weed  is  found,  for  enforcement  of  such  order  by  injunction, 
mniidaiorv  or  otherwise.  Process  in  an\  such  case  luav  Ih‘  served  in 
;;iiy  judicial  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  may  U-  found,  and  subpeiias  for  witnesses  wlio  are  reciuired 
to  attend  a court  in  any  judicial  district  in  siicii  a case  may  run  to  any 
other  judicial  district. 

(c)  .No  product,  article,  means  of  comeyance.  or  noxious  wet*d 
.shall  lx*  destroyed,  exported,  or  returned  to  shipping  point  of  origin, 
or  ordered  to  lx-  destroyed,  exported,  or  so  returned  under  this  sec- 
tion, unless  in  the  oi>inion  of  the  .Secretnrv  there  is  no  less  drastic 
action  which  would  Ix'  adetpiate  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
noxious  weeds  into  the  United  States  or  interstate. 

Civil  *c:,cn.  ((jj  file  owner  of  any  product,  article,  means  of  conveyance,  or 

noxious  weed  destroyed,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  section,  may  biing  an  action  airainst  the  United  States  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  within 
one  vein  after  such  destruction  or  dis[>osal.  and  recover  just  com- 
pensation for  such  destruction  or  disirosal  of  such  product,  article, 
means  of  comevniice.  or  noxious  weed  (not  includin?  comnensation 
for  loss  due  to  delays  incident  to  determining  its  eligibility  for  move- 
ment under  this  Act)  if  the  owner  establishes  that  .such  destruction 
or  disiK)sal  was  not  authorized  under  this  .\cr.  Any  jiidg-iiient  rendered 
in  favor  of  surli  owner  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  money  in  the  Treasury 
appropriated  for  administration  of  this  Act. 

Auihorur»<j  in-  T.  .Viiv  suthonzed  inspector,  when  properly  identified,  shall 

CSC  :80; , have  authority  ( a)  without  a warrant,  to  sto|>  any  jterson  ormcai'sof 
conveyance  mo\ing  into  the  United  Stales,  and  ins[)ect  anv  noxious 
weeds  and  imy  products  and  ailicle.<  of  anv  chaiacter  whatsocvei.  car- 
ried therehv.  and  inspect  such  means  of  comeyance.  to  determine 
wliether  such  irci-son  or  means  of  comevance  is  moving  anv  noxious 
weed,  product,  ariicle.  or  means  of  comeyance  contiarv  to  this  Act  or 
any  ivgoilai  ion  under  t liis  .Vet  ; (li|  wiriiout  a wan  ant . to  stop  an  v per- 
son or  means  of  com  eyance  moving  ilnoii"Ii  tlie  United  .States  or  inter- 
state. and  inspect  any  noxious  weeds  and  any  jirodncts  and  articles  of 
any  character  whatsm'ver  carried  iliereby.  and  insi>ect  such  moans  of 
conveyance,  to  determine  w liether  such  ix-rson  or  means  of  convevance 
i-  niovintr  anv  noxious  weed,  product,  article,  or  means  of  comeyance 
loniini'i  to  mis  .Vet  or  any  regulation  tiicreundei . if  such  inspector 
li.rs  ])rol)able  cause  to  believe  that  such  person  or  means  of  conv  eyance 

moving  any  noxious  weed  regulated  iimler  this  .Act;  and  (c)  to 
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with  It  warnnil.  :mv  |.irmiscs  in  llw  Lnitc.!  Shil.-s.  for  put  i>os.-s 
„f  :mv  ii.si.rrlionsornllK'r  !ut  ions  mwcssarv  und.-rtliis  Ad.  Anvju.lp'^ 
of  till'  I iiitinl  Sliit(‘s  or  of  a <'onrt  of  rtvord  of  aiiv  .Slatr.  Icrntory  or 
distrid  or  a Lnitcd  States  coimnissioner.  intiy.  witluii  lus  respective 
jnrisdidioM.  tipon  proper  oatli  or  allinnatinn  showing  i.rohal.le  cause 
to  l.elieve  that  tliore  are  on  certain  premises  any  prodnets.  articles, 
means  of  convevance.  or  noxious  weeds  suiije.  t to  this  t.  issue  v.ai  - 
ranls  for  the  en’ti  v of  sm  h premises  for  purposes  ol  any  in  pection  ot 
..ll,..,  :„.,ion  necessarv  under  this  Ad.ex.  epI  asotlierwise  provided  ... 
section  U of  this  A-  l.  Sudi  warrants  may  he  executed  Iw  ai  \ authoi  i/.vd 

inspector  or  anv  1 nited  States  marshal.  - r.i' 

Sn,-.  S.  Anv  person  who  knowingly  violates  section  1 or  a of  this 
Vcl.oranv  legulalion  promulgated  unihu' t his  Act . shall  he  guilt  \o  a 
mi.Mlemeanor  and  -hall  1-e  pun.-hed  hy  a line  not  e.xceeding  oi 

l>v  in. pri-oiiment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  hoi  h. 

■^1,.  n (ill  'I'll,.  Sein-etaiv  is  aiilliori/ed  to  cooperate  with  otliei 
lAaleral  agencies,  agencie-  oi’  States,  territories,  or  did  rids,  or  polUi- 
,..||  ^uhdivi-ion-  thereof,  farniei  s'  ..issocial  ions,  and  similar  oi-ganiza- 
rmus.  and  individuals  in  carrying  out  operations  or  nica-ures  in  he 
I'uited  States  to  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  prevent  or  rd  ird  Hi. 
spread  of  anv  noxious  weed.  I'lie  .Secrelarv  ,s  authori/.ed  to  apiauu 
love, -s  of  other  agencies  of  the  hederal  ( .overn lueni  o.  anv 
a.Jncies  of  anv  Stale,  territory,  or  di.strict,  or  political  suhdivisions 
thereof  as  col lal ,oral ois  to  a.ssist  in  administration  of  the  prov  ision  ■ ot 
(his  \,k.  pursuant  to  cooperative  agreements  with  such  '.'gruvic- 
whenever  he  determine-  that  such  ap[.oinl  nients  would  facditat. 

administ  ration  ot  this  .\d.  , 

(h)  In  iierforiuing  the  operations  or  measuit'S  authoi  ;/(<l  h.\  . 
s....,ion  (a)  of  this  -ec, ion.'  the  cooperating  .State  or  other  govern- 
,,„.mi,|  ii.mucv  shall  he  re-p,msihle  for  the  author. I,  nece.ssar.v  t , 
carrv  out  tin-  operations  or  mea-i.res  on  all  lands  and  properties 
within  the  State  or  other  jnrisdiclion  involved,  other  than  tho-e  ow  n i 
or  ,.onlrolled  hv  the  Lniled  Slates  ( lovernment . and  for  .-uch  oHui 
facilities  ami  means  as  in  the  di-cre.ion  of  the  Secivtai., 

Sr.i  . 10.  The  Srereta.  V is  anll.or./e,l  to  pronmlgale  regulations  lie  es- 
sarv  to  elVecliiale  the  |)rovisioiis  of  this  .\d.  However,  an.v  fegu  .i  mn 
i,l,-ntifvi.i.r  a noxious  weed  ninler  section  4 of  this  Ad  shall  h,.  p.o- 
n uhraled  onlv  after  ,u.hlication  of  a notice  of  the  propi.sed  regulation 
and.  when  re;|i.e.ste,l  hv  any  interested  person,  a 1'"‘'' ' y’-;:’  ’ 
proposal.  Anv  such  regulation  shall  he  based  upon  ...  onnal  u 
received  at  ai.v  such  hearing  and  other  information  ava.lahle  to  !u 
.'^.arelaiv  and  a dd  er.i.i  mil  ion  hv  l he  Secret  ary  I hat  I he  plant 

,l,.|mni,,n  ,,f  a noxious  weed  in  section  :’.(<  ) ol  this  .\d  and  tli.it  ^ 
.lisseminalioo  in  the  I n. led  Stales  mav  reasonal.lv  he  e.xpedi  d 
have  to  a serious  degr,-e.  anv  elled  spec. lied  ...section  .,(c). 

S,.r  1 I There  are  herchv  ant  hori/.e.l  lo  1h-  appi  opnaled  such  saims  as 
Congress  mav  from  lime  lo  time  determine  lo  he  nec,.p,y  fi.r  he 
nlmiuisliali.'.n  of  this  Ad.  .\ny  sums  so  ap|)ropriat >•,!  shall  he  a ail 
able  for  expenditures  for  the  purchase,  hire,  maintenance,  '>1’''^''^ 
and  exchange  of  aircraft  and  other  means  of  conveyance,  and  f'"  '’  ' 
other' expenses  as  mav  l>e  ne,essary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Ad.  iiowev,..-.  unless  speclically  aulhorix..Mi  ... 
provide.l  for  in  appropriations,  no  par.  ot  such  snmsy  hal 
pay  the  cost  or  valii,'  <d'  properiy  iii  |uivd  or  ilcsl  roved  iiiidu  .s.dion  ■ 

of  this  Alt. 


\Vi>rr«nt%, 
once . 


P*»  n.«  It  V . 

7 use  2K07, 


F 1 .» IV'  »'• 

c ICS  , r dope  r.j  f ton . 

7 use  :ao«. 


Re  c\i  lot  ions  . 
7 use  2«09. 


Meoring. 


Appropnntum. 

7 use  2K10. 
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Si.i'.  1‘2.  TIr*  provisions  of  tliis  Act  sliall  not  apply  to  sliipincnts  of 
seed  suhject  to  tile  Federal  Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275.  as  amended;  7 
U.S.C.  1551  et  se(].)  and  tliis  Act  shall  not  aineml  or  ii'peal  any  of 
the.  pi-ovisions  of  said  Act  or  tif  the  Plant  (Jnarantine  Act  of 
Auirnst  20,  1!<12  (37  ."siat.  315,  as  amended;  7 ILS.('.  151-151.  15(i 
Itida.  187),  the  Feileral  Plant  Pest  Act  (71  Stat.  31  ; 7 I'.S.t'.  150aa 
150jj).(  raiiv  olluM-  l-'eileral  laws. 

Sec.  13.  The  inovisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  invalidate  tlie  provi- 
sions of  the  laws  of  any  State  or  jiolilii'al  subdivision  tlnueof,  or  of 
any  territory  or  di.sti  ict  of  the  United  States  relntin;/  to  noxious  weeds, 
except  that  no  such  jurisdiction  may  pennit  any  action  that  is  pi'o- 
hihited  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  H.  If  any  jirovision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  is  held  imnilid,  the  remaindei'  of  the  Act 
and  the  application  of  such  provi.sion  to  other  jiersons  and  cirenm- 
stances shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

.Approved  January  3,  1975. 
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PROPOSED  GROUND  APPLICATION  OF  HERBICIDES 
ALTERNATIVE  #1 
FORTINE  RANGER  DISTRICT 


Target 

Weed 


Cripple  Creek 
Rd  857  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Laughing  Water  Creek 
Rd  7008,  5916  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Summit  Creek 
Rd  1002  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Br  imstone  Creek 
Rd  865  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Stewart  Creek 
Rd  36  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Magnesia  Creek 
Rd  3770  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Lewis  Lake 
spot 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

SW  SW  SE  1/4  S.36 
34N  26W  Rd  36  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

J im  Creek 
Rd  3730  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

SW  SW  NE  1/4  S.26 
34N  25W  spot 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Rock  Lake 
Rd  7978  spo1 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Timber  Lake 
spot 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Rd  756  R/W 

1 Spoitec 
1 Knapweed 

Grave  Creek 
Rd  114  R/W 

1 Spotied 
1 Knapweed 

N 1/2  NE  S.6 

35N  25W  Rd  7019  R/W' 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Rd  7066  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

Net  1 
Size  1 
Acre  1 

Herbicide  amount 
24-D  1 P id  cram 

1 

1 App 1 i cat  ion 
1 Method 

5 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

5 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

3 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

3 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

1 . 7ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

3 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

.25acl 

1 

2^  1 
1 

1 wick  appi/ 
1 hand  grub. 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

2 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

.50acl 

1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

.50ac  1 
1 

2#  1 
1 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

. 50ac  1 
1 

2#  1 
1 

1 wick  appI/ 
1 hand  grub. 

2.5acl 

1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

2.5ac 1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

. 25ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

,25acl  1 

1 1 
30.2  ac 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 
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PROPOSED  GROUND  APPLICATION  OF  HERBICIDES 
ALTERNATIVE  »2 
FORTINE  RANGER  DISTRICT 


Pro  iect  Name 

1 I 

1 Target  1 

1 Weed  1 

Net 
S i ze 
Acre 

Manual /Mech. 

1 

1 

App 1 icat ion 

Cripple  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

5 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  657  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Laughing  Water  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

5 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  7008,  5916  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Surrmit  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

3 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  1002  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Brimstone  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

3 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  865  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i nc 

Stewart  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

1 .7ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  36  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Magnesia  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

3 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Ro  3770  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Lewis  Lake 

1 Spotted  1 

.25ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

SW  SW  SE  1/4  S.36 

1 Spotted  1 

.25ac 1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

34N  26W  Rd  36  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

J im  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

2 ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  3730  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

SW  SW  NE  1/4  S.26 

1 Spotted  1 

.50acl 

1 

1 

pu II i ng/ 

34N  25W  spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Rock  Lake 

1 Spotted  1 

. 50ac 1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  7978  spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Timber  Lake 

1 Spotted  1 

.50acl 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Rd  756  R/W 

1 Spotted  1 

2.5acl 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Grave  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

2.5ac  1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

Rd  114  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

N 1/2  NE  S.8 

1 Spotted  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

35N  25W  Rd  7019  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

Rd  7C66  R/W 

1 Spotted  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

1 

grubb i ng 

30.2  ac 
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PROf'OSEiU  GROUND  APPLICATION  OF  HERBICIDES 
ALTERNATIVE  #1 
REXFORO  RANGER  DISTRICT 


Project  Name 

1 

1 Target 
1 Weed 

1 

1 

1 

Net  1 
Size  1 
Acre  1 

Herbicide  atiiount 
Ra  re_  H b'' /acJ 
24-D  1 Picloram 

1 

1 AppI ication 
1 Method.  ■■■ 

W 1/2  S.30  36N  27W 
Rd  7185  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

1 . 4 ic  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

i backoack 
i spray 

NW  NE  1/4  S.26 
36M  27W  7284  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.25ac 1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

Phils  Lake 
Rd  7293  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.25ac  1 
1 

2#  i 
1 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

Rd  7 1 82 
R/W  (i  spot 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

2.0ac  1 
1 

i 

i 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

Rd  3630 
R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.5  ad 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

Gut  Cr  NW  SW  SW  1/4  SI  1 Spotted 
35N  28W  Rd  7939  R/W  1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

i 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

SE  NE  SE  S.1  35N  26W 
Rd  7939  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

E 1/2  NE  1/4  S.12 
35N  26W  Rd  7987  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

1 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

SW  NE  SW  1/4  S.12 
35N  28W  Rd  7987  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

i 

.25# 

1 aackpack 
1 spi  ay 

MW  SW  1/4  S.20 
36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

NW  SW  1/4  S.20 
36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.55ac 1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

NE  SE  1/4  S.19 
36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.55acl 

1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

SE  NW  NE  1/4  S.36 
36N  29W  spot 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

.75ac 1 
1 

1 

i 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

Fan  Creek 
Rd  337  R/W 

1 Spotted 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

2 ac  1 
1 

1 

i 

.25# 

1 backpack 
1 spray 

FDR  Rd  228 
K/W 

1 Spottea 
1 Knapweed 

1 

1 

1 4 ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

.25# 

1 truck 
1 sprayer 

i 
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Prn  Nfwnfl 

1 1 

1 Target  1 

1 Weed  1 

Net  1 
Size  1 
Acre  1. 

Herbicide  amount 
Rate_iiba/aci 
24-D  1.  Pic  I or  Ml  . 

App 1 icat i on 
McttlPiJ 

Alkal i Lake 

1 Spot-' ad  1 

.25acl 

1 

,2bit 

backpack 

spot 

1 KneDwfc''d  1 

1 

1 

spray 

S 1/2  S.12  27N  28W 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

Rd  7166  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

NW  1/4  S.13  37N  28W 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

Rd  832  K/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

Young  Cr  SE  NW  1/4 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

S.17  37N  28W  R.303 

R/W 1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

N 1/2  S.20  37N  28W 

1 Spotted  1 

.6  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

Rd  7220  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

SW  NW  SW  1/4  S.33 

1 Spotted  1 

.25acl 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

37N  28W  Rd  7220  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

NW  NE  1/4  S.3  36N  28W  1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

Rd  7213  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

S 1/2  SW  1/4  S.9 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

36N  28W  Rd  7223  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

E 1/2  S.8  36N  28W 

1 Spotted  1 

.7  ac  1 

1 

.25  # 

backpack 

Rd  7223  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

NE  NE  1/4  S.20  36N 

26W 1 Spotted  1 

.25ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

Rd  596  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

Swisher  Lake 

1 Spotted  1 

.25ac  1 

2#  1 

wick/ 

spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

backpack 

Rextord  Bench 

1 Spotted  1 

.25ac  1 

1 

.25# 

backpack 

spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

spray 

Eureka  Admin.  Site 

1 Spotted  1 

1 ac  1 

1 

.25# 

w ick/ 

spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

backpack 

Eureka  Admin,  Site 

1 Spotted  1 

lOac  1 

1 

t i 1 1 i ng/ 

site 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 

1 

mov;  i ng 
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PROPOSED  GROUND  APPLICATION  OF  HERBICIDES 
ALTERNATIVE  #2 
RLXFORD  RANGER  DISTRICT 


Pro  iect  Name 

1 1 

1 Target  1 

1 Weed  1 

Net  1 1 

S ize  1 1 App 1 icat ion 

Acre  1 Manual /Mech.  1 Method 

1 

1 

1 

W 1/2  S.3C  36N  27W 

1 Spotted  1 

1 . 4ac  1 1 

I pu  1 1 i ng/ 

1 

Rd  7185  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

NW  NE  1/4  S.26 

1 Spotted  1 

.25acl  1 

1 pu  1 1 i ng/ 

1 

36N  27W  7284  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

Phils  Lake 

1 Spotted  1 

.25acl  2#  1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

Rd  7293  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

Rd  7182 

1 Spotted  1 

2.0acl  1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

R/W  £i  spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

Rd  3630 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

Gut  Cr  NW  SW  SW  1/4  SI 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  acl  1 

1 pu ! 1 i ng/ 

1 

35N  28W  Rd  7939  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

SE  NE  SE  S.1  35N  28W 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  acl  1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

Ra  7939  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

E 1/2  NE  1/4  S.12 

1 Spotted  1 

1 ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 1 ng/ 

1 

35N  28W  Rd  7987  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

SW  NE  SW  1/4  S.12 

1 Spotted  1 

. 5 ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

35N  28W  Rd  7987  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

NW  SW  1/4  S.20 

1 Spotted  1 

.5  acl  1 

1 pu 1 M ng/ 

1 

36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

NW  SW  1/4  S.20 

1 Spotted  1 

.55acl  1 

1 pu 1 1 1 ng/ 

1 

36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

NE  SE  1/4  S.19 

1 Spotted  1 

.55ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

36N  28W  Rd  7239  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

SE  NW  NE  1/4  S.36 

1 Spotted  1 

.75acl  1 

1 pu 1 1 I ng/ 

1 

36N  29W  spot 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

Fan  Creek 

1 Spotted  1 

2 ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

Rd  337  R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubbing 

1 

FDR  Ra  228 

1 Spotted  1 

1 4 ac  1 1 

1 pu 1 1 i ng/ 

1 

R/W 

1 Knapweed  1 

1 1 

1 grubb i ng 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

Target  1 

Wftftd  1 

Net  1 
Size  1 
Acre  l_ 

Manual /Mech, 

1 

1 

1 

AppI icatio 
Method 

f rW  Jv^  ' naiiKi- — * ' 

Alkal i Lake  1 

spot  • 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

S 1/2  S.12  27N  28W  1 

Rd  7186  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

NW  1/4  S.13  37N  28W  1 

Rd  862  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

Young  Cr  SE  NW  1/4  1 

S.17  37N  28W  R.303  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

N 1/2  S.20  37N  28W  1 

Rd  7220  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.6  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

SW  NW  bW  1/4  S.36  1 

37N  28W  Rd  7220  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

NW  NE  1/4  S.3  36N  28W  1 
Rd  7213  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.5  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

S 1/2  SW  1/4  S.9  1 

36N  28W  Rd  7223  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.5  ac  1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

E 1/2  S.8  36N  28W  1 

Ra  7223  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.7  ac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu  1 1 i ng/ 
grubb  i ng 

NE  NE  1/4  S.20  36N  28W 1 
Rd  596  R/W  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

Swisher  Lake  1 

spot  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

Rexford  Bench  1 

spot  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

.25acl 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

pu 1 1 i ng/ 
grubb i ng 

Eureka  Admin,  Site  1 

site  1 

Spotted  1 

Knapweed  1 

lOac  1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

t i 1 1 i ng/ 
mow i ng 
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APPENDIX  C 


HUMAN  HEALTH  RISK  ANALYSIS 
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U^^lM_ilEALI!.!  .RK^rv..ANALYSIS  .FOK.  THR..ERQPQS.ED  LiKRBJCuF-  SPRAY  ERQGKAM  10  CONTROL 

ILmOUS-WREDiJ.,  tlQQI£;iAI  .NAHQI)AL..f.C>B£SI-  zOIiSCi 


This  analysis  provides  the  worst-case  risk  to  human  health  as  a result  of 
herbicide  spray  programs  to  control  spotted  knapweed,  a noxious  weed,  on  the 
Eureka  and  Fortine  ranger  districts  of  the  Kootenai  National  Forest.  The 
herbicide  spray  alternative  proposes  spraying  the  herbicides  2,4-D,  dicamba 
(Banvel,  tradename),  and  picloram  (Tordon,  tradename  . The  proposed  selected 
areas  include  numerous  small  segments  along  roadside  rights-of-way  ( R-O-W) 
totalling  about  two  miles,  and  several  small  infested  areas  scattered 
throughout  disturbed  areas  ( ripa rian/ forest/open  range)  on  both  districts 
( see  Tab le  1 ) . 

Application  would  involve  roadside  R-O-W  work,  using  either  a backpack  sprayer 
or  a vehicle-mounted  tank  sprayer.  Spot  application  for  the  small,  .solated 
areas  would  be  accomplished  by  back-pack  spraying  or  by  wick  application. 
Certified  Forest  Service  personnel  would  be  used.  Either  2,4-D  or  a 
2 ,4-D/d icamba  mixture  (3:1  ratio)  would  be  used  near  watercourses.  For  the 
sake  of  this  analysis,  it  will  be  assumed  2 ,4-D/d icamba  will  be  used.  Picloram 
would  be  applied  to  the  drier  sites. 

Analyses  of  human  health  impacts  are  provided  for  the  worst-case  example  of 
each  type  of  project.  These  examples  are  defined  on  the  basis  of  proximity  to 
water  and  human  residents,  size  of  the  spray  area,  and  amount  of  herbicide 
used  . 

Table  1 shows  all  of  the  project  sites  proposed  for  herbicide  spraying  on  the 
Forest  for  1986. 


Table  1.  Proposed  Ground  Application  of  Herbicides  (Alt.  #1) 

Project  Net  Size  Herbicide  Rate  Application 


Name 

( Ac  res) 

(Lb a/ Ac  re) 

Method 

1.  Rd  7185  R-O-W,  36N27WS30W1/2 

1 .4 

.25 

Backpack 

2.  Rd  7284  R-O-W,  36N27WS26NW1 /4NE1 /4 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

3.  Phi  Us  Lake,  Rd  7293 

.25 

2.0 

Backpack 

4.  Rd  7182  R-O-W 

2.0 

.-5 

Backpack 

5.  Rd  3630  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

6.  Gut  Creek,  Rd  7939  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

7.  Rd  7939  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

8.  Rd  7987  R-O-W,  3 5N2 8WS1 2E1 / 2NE1 /4 

1 .0 

.25 

Backpack 

9.  Rd  7987  R-O-W,  35N28WS1 2SW1 /4NE1 /4SW1 /4  .5 

.25 

Backpack 

10.  Rd  7239  R-O-W,  36N28WS20NWI /4SW1 /4 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

11.  Rd  7239  R-O-W,  36N28WS20NW1 /4SW1 /4 

.55 

.25 

Backpack 

12.  Rd  7239  R-O-W,  36N28WS1 9NE1 /4SE1 /4 

.55 

.25 

Backpack 

13.  Spot,  36N29WS36SE1/4NW1/4NE1/4 

.75 

.25 

Backpack 

14.  Fan  Creek,  Rd  337  R-O-W 

2.0 

.25 

Backpack 

15.  FDR  (Rd  228)  R-O-W 

14.0 

.25 

Truck 

16.  Alkali  Lake 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

17.  Rd  7186  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 
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Table  1.  (Cont'd) 


(Acres 

J Lba/Acte — 

Application  Method. 

18.  Rd  852  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

19.  Young  Creek,  Rd  303  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

20.  Rd  7220  R-O-W,  37N28WS20N1/2 

.6 

.25 

Backpack 

21.  Rd  7220  R-O-W,  37 N28WS35SW1 /4NW1 /4SW1 /4 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

22.  Rd  7213  R-O-W 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

23.  Rd  7223  R-O-W  36N28WS9 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

24.  Rd  7223  R-O-W  36N28WS8 

.7 

.25 

Backpack 

25.  Rd  596  R-O-W 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

26.  Swisher  Lake 

.25 

2.0 

Backpack/Wick 

27.  Rexford  Bench 

.25 

.25 

Backpack/Wick 

28.  Eureka  Admin.  Site 

1 .0 

.25 

Backpack/WLck 

29.  Cripple  Creek,  Rd  857 

5.0 

.25 

Backpack 

30.  Laugiiing  Water  Creek,  Rd  7008,5916 

R-O-W 

5.0 

.25 

Backpack 

31.  Summit  Creek,  Rd  1002  K-O-W 

3.0 

.25 

Backpack 

32.  Brimstone  Creek,  Rd  865  R-O-W 

3.0 

.25 

Backpack 

33.  Stewart  Creek,  Rd  36  R-O-W 

1 .7 

.25 

Backpack 

34.  Magnesia  Creek,  Rd  3770  R-O-W 

3.0 

.25 

Backpack 

35.  Lewis  Lake 

.25 

2.0 

Wick/lland  Grub 

36.  Rd  36  R-O-W 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

37.  Jim  Creek,  Rd  3730  R-O-W 

2.0 

.25 

Backpack 

38.  Spot,  34N25WS26SW1/4SW1 /4NE1/4 

.5 

.25 

Backpack 

39.  Rock  Lake,  Rd  7978  (Spot) 

.5 

2.0 

Backpack 

40.  Timber  Lake 

.5 

2.0 

Wick/ Hand  Grub 

41.  Rd  756  R-O-W 

2.5 

.25 

Backpack 

42.  Grave  Creek,  Rd  114  R-O-W 

2.5 

.25 

Backpack 

43.  Rd  7019  R-O-W 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

44.  Rd  7066  R-O-W 

.25 

.25 

Backpack 

As  indicated  on  Table  1,  the  areas  proposed  for  treatment  are  small  and 
scattered  throughout  Forest  Service  land.  Most  are  isolated  from  general  human 
activity  and  ac{uatic  areas.  Four  areas  that  may  constitute  the  highest  risk  to 
the  public  and  herbicide  applicators  are: 


1.  Spot  treatment  ( riparian/ forest)  next  to  Rock  Lake  (four  miles  south  of 
Eureka)  . 

a.  No  fish  (too  alkaline),  but  other  aquatic-related  wildlife  present. 

b.  U.S.  Forest  Service  campground  encompasses  treatment  area. 

c.  Lost  Lake  is  1/4  mile  southwest — no  fish  (too  alkaline). 

2.  Spot  treatment  ( r ipar ian/ fores t)  next  to  Alkali  Lake  (near  Tooley  Lake). 

a.  No  fish  (too  alkaline),  but  waterfowl  present  and  presumed  hunted. 

b.  Private  residence  1/4  mile  north  of  spray  area. 

c.  Turtles,  salamanders,  and  other  aquatic-related  wildlife  present. 


3.  Roadside  R-O-W  treatment  on  road  to  Black  Butte  ( Rd  7185). 

a.  1/4  mile  southwest  of  private  residences. 

b.  1/3  mile  west  of  potential  livestock  pasture. 
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4.  Roadside  R-O-W  treatment  close  to  Phi 11s  Lake. 

a.  Fishery  lake. 

b.  Abundant  use  by  waterfowl  (presumed  hunted). 

c.  Dispersed  summer  and  fall  recreation. 

d.  Aquatic-related  wildlife  present. 

The  Rock  Lake  site  was  selected  as  the  spraying  project  with  the  highest 
potential  for  human  health  risks  for  a forest/ riparian/open  range  situation. 
The  right-of-way  project  with  the  greatest  potential  for  human  health  imfacts 
is  considered  the  Road  7185  proposal.  Any  identifiable  concerns  in  the 
remaining  two  projects  will  be  addressed  throughout  this  analysis* 


Worst-Case  Rioarian/Forest  Project  ( 2 .4-D/Dicamba) 

The  worst-case  open  range/ forest  project  selected  or  analysis  is  the  Rock  Lake 
proposal.  This  project  proposes  spraying  1.0  pound  of  2 ,4-D/d icamba  mixture 
onto  a very  small  area  (0.5  acre)  in  a designated  campground  to  control  the 
spread  of  spotted  knapweed.  The  closest  human  residence  is  ' /4  mile  upwind  of 
the  project  area.  Rock  Lake  is  adjacent  to  the  treatment  site  with  Lost  Lake 
1/4  mile  to  the  southwest.  Both  lakes  were  stocked  with  game  fish  in  the  past 
but  due  to  receding  water  levels  in  recent  decades  the  aquatic  environment  of 
each  has  become  too  alkaline  to  support  any  populations  of  fish.  A U.S.F.S. 
campground  exists  at  the  site.  Use  of  this  facility  has  decreased  due  to  loss 
of  the  Rock  Lake  fishery,  but  it  is  still  used  for  general  recreation,  to 
include  swimming,  and  to  access  other  fish-supporting  lakes  nearby. 

The  development  of  the  following  analysis  is  derived  from  a document  in  the 
decision  file  entitled,  "Analysis  of  Human  Health  Tisks  of  USDA  Forest  Service 
Use  of  Herbicides  to  Control  Noxious  Weeds  in  the  Northern  Region",  (Background 
Document).  This  Background  Document  is  attached  to  the  DEIS. 

The  following  paragraphs  analyze  selected  scenarios  that  may  result  in  exposure 
of  humans  to  a given  herbicide* 

The  worst-case  analysis  will  be  based  on  backpack  spraying  of  2 ,4-D/d icamba  in 
a campground  setting  next  to  a fish-supporting  lake.  It  will  be  assumed  the 
sprayed  area  would  be  visited  by  recreationists  immediately  after  spraying.  It 
will  also  be  assumed  that  a fisherman  catches  and  consumes  1.1  pounds  (0.5  kg) 
of  fish  in  a day. 

As  described  in  Section  2. 4. 3. 4 of  the  Background  Document  supplementing  this 
EIS,  several  studies  of  herbicide  residue  in  spray  areas  indicate  that  the 
herbicide  dosage  to  persons  re-entering  a spray  area  is  likely  to  be  very 
small.  It  was  found  that  only  five  percent  of  2,4-D  applied  to  grasses  could 
be  removed  by  mechanical  wiping  immediately  after  spraying  one  to  two  pounds 
active  ingredient  (a.i.)  per  acre.  These  residues  dropped  to  less  than  one 
percent  by  five  days  following  application.  These  data  indicate  the  exposure 
to  herbicides  from  contacting  treated  foliage  would  be  extremely  small.  The 
worst-case  dose  levels  for  visitors  re-entering  a site  sprayed  with 
2 ,4-D/d icamba  would  be  6.0  X 10  mg/kg  and  3.0  X 10  mg/kg* 

(respectively).  These  doses  are  over  16,000  times  less  than  levels  that  had 

*Dose  levels  are  given  as  milligrams  of  herbicide  to  kilograms  of  body  weight. 


effects  on  animals  in  long-term  dosing  studies  and  over  160  times  less  than 
"PA's  Acceptable  Daily  Intake  (ADI)  for  these  herbicides.  Table  2 provides  the 
ADI  values  for  these  herbicides.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  ADT  values 
assume  that  a person  received  a dose  every  day  for  a lifetime.  Higher  doses 
can  be  tolerated  for  shorter  time  periods. 


Table  2.  EPA's  Acceptable  Daily  Intake  (ADI) — Lifetime  Exposure  With  No  111 
Ef fee  ts 


Uerbicida 

2 ,4-D 
Dicamba 
P ic  Loraoi 


APl.Vaiuea 

1.0  X 10  (0.01) 

1.25  X lo"  (0.0125) 
2.5  X 10~  (0.025) 


In  reality  the  Forest  Service  would  temporarily  close  the  campground  and  post 
warning  signs  as  necessary.  Drift  would  be  minimal  as  spraying  would  be 
conducted  when  winds  are  near  non-existent  and  would  most  likely  be 
accomplished  with  a wici  ajplicator. 

This  analysis  assui.ies  the.  o le  percent  of  the  campground  visitors  collect  0.5 
pounds  of  edible  plants  from  the  treated  area.  This  is  a liberal  estimate 
since  prime  foraging  areas,  such  as  huckleberry  fields,  are  not  located  in 
habitats  which  hav<?  seen  ncursions  of  noxious  weeds.  Also,  the  U.S.F.S. 
recreation  records  indicate  less  than  one  percent  of  forest  visitors  gather 
edible  wild  foods. 

As  discussed  in  Section  2. 4. 3. A of  the  Background  Document,  the  maximum 
herbicide  concentration  on  sprayed  wild  food  would  be  7.0  mg/kg  for  each  pound 
of  herbicide  applied.  Based  on  an  assumed  application  rate,  including  major 
mixing  errors,  of  1.8  pounds  per  acre  2,4-D  and  0.9  pounds  of  dicamba,  the 
doses  to  a 152  pound  (70  kg)  person  collecting  and  eating  0.5  pounds  sprayed 
wild  foods  would  be  0.042  mg/kg  and  0.021  mg/kg  (2,4-D,  dicamba, 
respectively — see  Table  2.14  of  Background  Document).  Tliis  is  slightly  above 
the  acceptable  daily  intake  or  ADI  (Table  2)  for  people  consuming 
2 ,4-D/d icamba  as  outlined  in  the  Background  Document.  However,  for  reasons 
defined  the  chances  of  any  person  actually  approaching  this  level  are  extremely 
remote . 

These  visitor  doses  are  extreme  estimates.  The  chances  of  picking  and 
consuming  1/2  pound  of  wild  foods  only  from  a site  of  noxious  weeds  that  has 
been  directly  sprayed  with  herbicides  are  extremely  small.  Also  the 
distasteful  odor  and  flavor  of  the  vegetation  alone  would  alert  people  to 
contamination  problems. 

The  hunting  season  would  not  begin  until  a minimum  of  four  months  and  extend  as 
long  as  six  months  after  treatment  because  spraying  for  noxious  weeds  occurs  in 
spring  and  early  summer.  The  small  percentage  of  Forest  Service  land  sprayed, 
the  wide-ranging  habits  of  big  game  animals,  and  the  time  intervals  between 
spraying  and  the  hunting  season  serve  to  make  impacts  from  eating  wild  game 
which  may  have  grazed  on  herbicide-treated  grass  negligible  by  comparison  to 
the  worst-case  impacts  from  beef  (as  demonstrated  in  the  R-O-W  analysis 
following).  Waterfowl  frequent  Rock  Lake,  but  only  for  a short  time  during 
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hunting  season  due  to  fall  freezing  of  the  lake.  Many  waterfowl  in  the  area 
are  migrants  and  spend  but  a short  time  at  the  site,  arriving  to  the  site  two 
to  three  months  after  the  spray  project  has  been  completed.  Certain  compounds, 
such  as  endrin,  bioaccumulate  in  the  fat  and  organ  tissue  of  waterfowl  which 
are  generally  discarded  by  the  hunters  prior  to  eating  (Montana  Department  of 
Fish,  Wildlife,  and  Parks  recommends  against  the  consumption  of  these  parts  on 
all  game  birds  and  distributes  warnings  to  sportsmen  as  a matter  of  policy). 
However,  the  herbicides  planned  for  application  on  the  Kootenai  NF  do  not 
bioaccumulate  in  body  tissues. 

The  worst-case  daily  dose  of  2 ,4-D/d icamba  involving  drinking  water  would 
be  very  small.  Rock  Lake  is  about  30  acres  and  averages  about  5 feet  in  depth; 
therefore,  is  about  180,600,000  liters  in  volume.  Assuming  2%  of  herbicide 
enters  the  lake  in  24  hours  from  a major  storm  ( BackgroundoDocuraent , Section 
2.4g6.4),  the  dilution  of  2 ,4-D/d^camba  would  be  5*0  X 10  mg/kg  (3.8  X 
10  mg/kg  for  2,4-D  and  1.2  X 10  for  d icamba),  a very  small  amount.  If  a 
person  weighing  70  kg  drinks  2 liters  of  lalfg  water  daily,  the  daily  dose  would 
be  1.1  X 10  mg/kg  for  2,4-D  and  3.5  X 10  mg/kg  for  dicamba,  well  below 
the  ADI.  In  addition,  due  to  the  alkaline  nature  of  the  water,  consumption 
would  be  most  undesirable,  although  some  ingestion  of  water  from  swimming  may 
oc  c u r . 

Neither  2,4-D  nor  dicamba  bioaccumulate  in  aquatic  organisms.  The  worst-case 
daily  concentration  for  fish  in  the  lakg  would  be  no  greater  than  that  of  the 
water  concentration,  which  is  5.0  X 10  mg/kg  for  the  mixture.  If  a 
fisherman  consumes  .5  kg  of  fish  i^  a day,  this  would  provide  a dose  of  1.9  X 

10  mg/kg  for  2,4-D  and  6.3  X 10  mg/kg  for  dicamba,  well  below  the 

recommended  ADI  levels.  The  chance  of  consuming  this  much  herbicide  at  the 

Rock  Lake  site  by  eating  fish  is  nonexistent  as  the  fish  population  has  died 

out  due  to  increased  alkalinity  of  the  water.  The  effect  of  these  doses  are 
below  ADI.  [This  low  concentration  would  be  similar  to  the  worst-case 
situation  for  the  Phills  Lake  project  which  does  support  fish). 

As  discussed  in  Section  2.7.8.  of  the  Background  Document,  2,4-D  was  assumed  to 
be  a carcinogen.  Under  this  assumption,  cancer  probabilities  for  the  general 
public  and  workers  in  the  vicinity  of  a riparian  pj-gject  sprayed  with 
2 ,4-D/d  icamba  are  shown  in  Table  3 (e.g.  4.9  X 10  =49  chances  out  of  one 

t r i 1 lion) . 


Table  3.  Cancer  Probabilities  for  the  General  Public  and  Workers  in  the 
Vicinity  of  Riparian  Projects  Sprayed  With  2 ,4-D/Dicamba 

Situation 
Adult  dermal  dose 
Adolescent  dermal  dose 
Infant  dermal  dose 
Adult  oral  dose  (water) 

Adolescent  oral  dose  (water) 

Infant  oral  dose  (water) 

Adult/adolescent  oral  dose  (fish) 

Infant  oral  dose  (fish) 

Visitor  re-entry 
Spot  sprayer  (worker) 


2 .4-D/Dig^amba 
4.9  X 10^ 

4.7  X 10“, 

1.2  X lo:  J 

7.1  X 

9.3  X 10 
1.0  X lo", 

1 .2  X io~:} 

1.4  X lo:  J 

2.2  X 10  ' 

9.7  X lO" 
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Right-Qf-Wav  (Picioraml 


The  actual  worst-case  roadside  right-of-way  project  selected  for  this  analysis 
is  that  proposed  for  Road  7185  near  Black  Butte<  Picloram  at  a mixture  of 
0.25lbs.  a.i.  per  acre  will  be  applied  along  selected  reaches  on  a road  stretch 
totalling  1.4  acres.  Application  will  be  by  veh ic le -mounted  pumper.  Private 
land  lies  adjacent  to  the  project  but  is  unoccupied.  At  least  two  private 
residences  are  1/4  mile  northeast  of  the  upper  end  of  the  project.  A potential 
livestock  pasture  exists  1/3  mile  east  of  the  project.  Public  use  of  the  road 
is  light. 

The  analysis  for  a R-O-W  application  will  assume  a worse-case  situation  that 
private  land  with  a residence  of  four  inhabitants  (two  adults,  one  adolescent, 
and  one  infant)  is  adjacent  to  the  project  site,  with  the  residence 
approximately  60  meters  (200  feet)  from  the  spray  activity.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  residence  with  its  inhabitants  would  be  directly  downwind  during  spraying. 
The  inhabitants  would  be  outside  during  spray  activity.  It  is  assumed  that 
this  family  has  a vegetable  garden  and  steer  for  family  consumption  in  the  path 
of  herbicide  drift.  Application  would  be  by  vehicle-mounted  spray  tank. 
Picloram  would  be  used. 

The  steer  would  be  slaughtered  immediately  after  it  has  grazed  solely  on 
herbicide-treated  grass  for  a sufficient  time  to  allow  maximum  accumulation  of 
herbicide  in  body  tissues.  The  beef  would  provide  the  sole  source  of  meat  for 
these  inhabitants  for  125  days. 

Neither  2 ,4-D/d icaraba  or  picloram  bioaccuraulate  to  any  extent  in  mammalian  or 
aquatic  species  and  are  eliminated  rapidly  after  ingestion.  Impacts  on  animals 
are  quite  transient  and  a secondary  human  dose  of  herbicides  could  only  occur 
if  the  animals  are  slaughtered  shortly  after  exposure. 

Worst-case  dosage  to  cattle  foraging  on  herbicide-contaminated  grass  is 
calculated  in  the  Background  Document  (see  Section  2. 4. 6. 3 and  Section  2.4.2). 

Picloram  is  excreted  very  rapidly  from  mammalian  systems.  The  Background 
Document  (Section  2.4.2)  states  that  more  than  70  percent  of  a human  oral  dose 
of  5.0  mg/kg  can  be  recovered  in  urine  in  six  hours.  Also  ninety  percent  of 
the  compound  fed  to  dogs  is  excreted  within  48  hours.  It  was  found  that  cattle 
fed  from  one  to  1600  rag/kg  of  picloram  in  feed  for  4.5  to  8 weeks  showed  0.05 
to  0.5  mg/kg  in  muscle  and  fat,  0.12  to  2.0  mg/kg  in  liver,  and  2.0  to  18  mg/kg 
in  kidneys.  Kidneys  contained  less  than  0.1  mg/kg  if  picloram  was  withdrawn 
from  the  diet  three  days  before  slaughter.  Dicamba  and  2,4-D  show  similar 
reduction  by  excretion. 

Based  on  maximum  steady-state  concentrations  of  herbicides  in  cattle  grazing 
near  right-of-way  projects,  the  secondary  dose  to  adults,  adolescents,  and 
infants  consuming  this  beef  can  be  calculated.  As  shown  on  Table  2.3.2  of  the 
Background  Document,  picloram  dose  to  adults  agd  adolescents  would  be  7.1  X 
10  mg/kg.  The  infant  dose  would  be  8.3  X 10  mg/kg. 

In  this  analysis,  adults  are  assumed  to  consume  daily  eight  ounces  of 
vegetables  from  a garden  downwind  of  the  spray  zone.  Assuming,  as  a worst 
case,  that  no  herbicide  is  lost  in  washing  a^d  cooking,  the  daily  picloram  dose 
to  an  adult  or  adolescent  would  be  5.1  X 10  mg/kg;  an  infant  would  be  6.5  X 
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10  mg/kg  (see  Table  2.32  of  the  Background  Document). 

Tt  is  assumed  that  herbicide  concentration  does  not  diminish  over  a two-week 
period  during  which  residents  continue  to  consume  ^egetables.  In  fact,  a 
combination  of  washing  vegetables,  irrigation  and/or  rain,  photochemical 
degradation,  and  new  growth  will  effectively  reduce  ntake  of  heibicides  to 
near  zero. 

Dermal  absorption  of  drift  by  neighboring  residents  was  calculated  on  the 
assumption  that  all  residents  were  outside  their  residence  during  the  entire 
spray  episode.  All  exposed  skin  is  assumed  to  be  directly  in  the  drift  pathway 
and  fully  exposed  to  drift  (a  rather  extreme  assumption).  As  calculated  in 
Section  2. 4. 6. 2 of  the  Background  Document,  the  dose  to  ag  adult  from  a 1 .2 
pound  per  acre  application  of  picloram  would  be  2.0  X 10  rag/kg.  As  worst- 
case  it  is  assumed  that  an  adolescent  is  attracted  by  sight  and  sound  of  spray 
operation  and  walks  within  one  meter  of  spray  operation.  It  is  calculated  in 
Sec t ion_2 .4.6 .2  that  the  dermal  dose  for  drift  for  this  individual  would  be 
1.9  XIO  rag/kg. 

Worst-case  dose  levels  to  residents  living  near  a right-of-way  project  where 
picloram  is  used  are  shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  4.  Worst-Case  Dose  Levels  to  Residents  Near  a Right-of-Way  Project 
Sprayed  With  Picloram. 

Dose  Including  Maior  Mixing  Error  (Mg/Kg) 

Adult  dermal  dose 
Adolescent  dermal  dose 
Infant  dermal  dose 
Adult/adolescent  oral  dose  (beef) 

Infant  oral  dose  (beef) 

Adu 1 1/ ado lesc ent  oral  dose  (veg) 

Infant  oral  dose  (veg) 

All  of  the  above  doses,  and  any  combination  of  doses,  are  below  ADI  levels. 

Tables  5 shows  the  probabilities  foj-^people  acquiring  cancer  as  a result  of  the 
described  situation  (e.g.  4.4  X 10  =44  chances  out  of  100  trillion). 


2.0  X 10 
1.9  X 10 
4.8  X 10 

7.1  X 10 
8.3  X 10 

5.1  X 10 
6.5  X 10 


Table  5.  Cancer  Probabilities  for  Visitors,  Residents,  and  Workers  in  the 
Vicinity  of  a Right-of-Way  Project  Using  Picloram  (Lifetime  Probability 
Assuming  Major  Mixing  Error) 


gituatign 

Adult  dermal  dose 

Adolescent  dermal  dose 

Infant  dermal  dose 

Adu 1 t/ado 1 esent  oral  dose 

Infant  oral  dose  (beef) 

Adu  I t/ado  1 esent  oral  dose 


4 

.4 

X 

10 

4 

.2 

X 

10 

1 

.1 

X 

10 

(beef) 

2 

.2 

X 

10 

2 

.6 

X 

10 

( veg) 

2 

.8 

X 

10 

-11 

-13 

-11 

-11 

-10 
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Table  5.  (Cont'd) 
Situation 

Infant  oral  dose  (veg) 
Visitor  re-entry 
Spot  sprayer  (worker) 
Truck  driver  (worker) 


EcobabiijLjc 

3.5  X 10 
2.0  X 10~g 
8.9  X lo'g 
1.8  X lo" 


The  spot  treatments  for  the  forest/riparian  areas  on  the  Forest  will  be 
accomplished  by  backpack  spiaying  and/or  wick  application.  In  all  cases,  one, 
possibly  two,  certified  applicators  will  be  involved.  Right-of-way  application 
will  probably  be  done  using  a combination  of  veh ic le -mounted  boom  sprayer  and 
hand-held  nozzle. 

Table  2.4  of  the  Background  Document  provides  the  worst-case  dose  factors  to  be 
used  in  calculating  worlter  loses.  These  factors  are  based  on  workers  backpack 
spraying,  using  little  protective  clothing  and  spraying  brush  fields  five  to 
seven  feet  high.  Worker  clothing  is  often  saturated  with  sweat  and  herbicide 
by  the  end  of  the  day.  By  contrast,  most  target  plants  to  be  treated  on  the 
Kootenai  will  be  Less  than  three  feet  high,  thus  little  blow-back  to  the 
applicator  is  expected. 

Relatively  simple  hygiene  practices  such  as  wearing  clean  gloves  every  day, 
washing  hands  before  meals,  and  avoiding  sprayed  areas  could  considerably 
reduce  worker  dose.  In  this  analysis  it  will  be  assumed  these  practices  would 
not  be  fo 1 lowed . 

The  worker  dose  factors  of  Table  2.4  of  the  Background  Document  are  intended  to 
be  multiplied  by  the  amount  of  herbicide  applied  in  a day  by  a worker  to  give 
the  worst-case  worker  dose. 

Based  on  the  above  discussion  and  the  Background  Document,  Table  6 illustrates 
the  worst-case  doses  for  workers  using  2,4-D  or  dicamba. 


Table  6.  Worse-case  Doses  for  Workers  Using  2,4-D  or  Dicamba 


Worker  Type 
Truck  driver 
Mixer/ loader 
Backpack  sprayer 
Observer 


Pose  (Ms/K&L 
6.8  X 10  , 

9.0  X 10  2 

2.0  X lO"^ 
1.2  X 10 


Picloram  is  not  included  but  has  been  found  to  be  derma  I ly  absorbed  at  a rate 
considerably  less  than  that  for  2,4-D.  The  dose  for  the  worst-case  situation 
of  the  backpack  applicator  exceeds  the  ADI  level.  Proper  supervision  and  good 
hygiene  practices  would  in  reality  significantly  reduce  this  dose  level.  In 
addition,  application  may  be  with  a wick  applicator  which  would  subject  the 
worker  to  less  exposure  than  a backpack  unit. 
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The  probability  of  an  herbicide  spill  resulting  from  an  incident  involving  an 
herbicide  conveyance  vehicle  is  discussed  in  the  Background  Document  (Section 
3.2)  . 

According  to  Department  of  Transportation  statistics,  the  mean_^robability  of  a 
single  unit  truck  becoming  involved  in  an  accident  is  4.6  X 10  accidents  per 
mile  traveled.  The  probability  of  an  herb ic ide^being  re  leased  into  the 
environment  from  any  accident  type  is  1 .4  X 10  spills  by  vehicle  accident 
per  mile  traveled. 

The  chance  of  a spill  from  a truck  accident  occurring  during  the  proposed  spray 
project  on  the  Kootenai  NF  is  quite  remote.  In  reality,  very  few  miles  are 
anticipated  for  truck  use  during  the  project  spray  activities  for  1986. 


The  dose  levels  used  in  this  analysis  were  determined  through  the  use  of  small 
test  animals.  Because  these  organisms  have  a large  surface  to  volume  ratio, 
they  are  six  to  12  times  more  sensitive  to  the  various  doses  applied  than 
humans.  However,  humans  would  be  about  10  times  more  sensitive  than  these 
animals  if  size  was  not  a factor.  Also,  the  sensitivity  variance  among  humans 
expands  a ten-fold  range.  Therefore,  EPA  has  incorporated  a safety  factor  of 
100  (10  X 10)  to  account  for  these  two  factors. 

An  important  point  is  that  the  acceptable  daily  intaxe  (ADI)  used  in  this 
analysis  is  for  lifetime  exposure,  whereas  worst-case  levels  are  for  very  short 
periods  of  exposure.  Length  of  time  a person  would  be  exposed  in  any  of  the 
spray  programs  on  the  Forest  will  be  for  a short  term,  allowing  for  a higher 
ADI. 

Presently,  there  is  not  any  supporting  evidence  that  picloram  is  carcinogenic. 
Nonetheless,  for  the  sake  of  this  analysis  it  has  been  assumed  that  picloram  is 
a carcinogen. 


Cone iusion 

Several  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  this  analysis.  First,  all  figures  are 
for  worst-case  situations  and  any  precaution  taken  will  decrease  the  risk 
level.  Second,  all  workers  must  be  advised  explicitly  of  the  hazards  of  these 
chemicals  and  instructed  in  the  careful  herbicide  application  techniques  in 
order  to  reduce  dose  levels  below  ADI  and  worst-case  values.  Proper 
supervision  of  workers  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Thirdly,  due  to  the 
sensitivity  of  pregnant  women  to  herbicide  exposure,  women  of  child-bearing  age 
should  be  restricted  from  applying  herbicides.  Lastly,  as  a margin  of  safety, 
no  individual  workers  should  be  allowed  to  apply  herbicides  for  more  than  10 
days  on  the  Forest. 

The  estimated  incremental  lifetime  cancer  risks  to  workers  and  individuals  in 
the  general  population  are  all  less  than  one  chance  in  a million.  The 
calculation  of  the  probability  of  cancer  is  based  on  a cancer  model  that 
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overestimates  risks,  and  these  risks  are  below  that  associated  with  natural 
background  radiation  that  people  encounter  on  a daily  basis.  This  level  of 
cancer  has  also  been  accepted  by  other  Federal  agencies  such  as  FDA  and  EPA. 
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DIOXIN 
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TOXICITY  OF  DIOXINS  IN  HERBICIDES 
PROPOSED  FOR  USE 

(From  Northwest  Area  Noxious  Weed  Control  Program  EIS,  BLM,  12/85) 


Much  contusion  exists  because  of  the  use  and 
misuse  of  the  term  dioxin.  The  term  can  refer  to 
any  one  of  about  75  polychlorinated  dibenzodiox- 
ins  (PCDD).  But  to  many  people,  dioxin  has 
become  synonymous  with  2,3,7.8-T4CDD,  the 
only  known  dioxin  with  toxicity  of  any  signifi- 
cance. The  confusion  has  been  compounded  by 
free  use  of  the  abbreviations  DCDD  (for  dichloro- 
dibenzodioxin)  and  TCDD  (for  tetrachlorodiben- 
zodioxin).  There  are  22  compounds  of  tefrachlo- 
rodibenzodioxins,  and  each  compound  acts 
differently  in  the  environment.  Common  use  of 
the  term  TCDD  to  mean  2,3,7,8-tetrachlorodi- 
benzo-p-dioxin  has  caused  some  readers  to 
assume  all  TCDDs  are  of  the  same  toxicity,  which 
is  not  the  case.  For  example,  2,4-D  studies  have 
found  traces  of  several  dichloro-,  trichloro-,  and 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  impurities,  but  none 
are  thought  to  be  particularly  toxic  (NRCC  1981). 
Recent  studies,  such  as  the  1981  Canadian  publi- 
cation “Polychlorinated  Dibenzo-p-Dioxins: 
Criteria  for  their  Effects  on  Man  and  His  Environ- 
ment” (NRCC  1981 ),  refer  to  each  specific  PCDD 
by  name,  which  clears  up  much  of  the  confusion. 

Manufacturing  processes  have  been  refined  over 
the  past  few  years  to  reduce  impurities.  A trade 
memorandum  from  Agriculture  Canada’s  Food 
Production  and  Inspection  Branch,  dated  August 
28, 1981,  stated,  “Through  this  review,  it  has  been 
possible  to  identify  certain  technical  products 
that  can  be  expected  to  be  virtually  free  of 
PCDDs”  (NRCC  1981), 

Of  the  herbicides  proposed  for  use  by  alternatives 
discussed  in  this  EIS,  only  2,4-D  has  been  found 
to  contain  dioxins,  and  these  dioxins  are  practi- 
cally nontoxic  (NRCC  1981).  The  following  dis- 
cussions have  been  extracted  and  included  here 
for  clarification.  The  term  TCDD  used  in  the 
extracts  refers  to  2,3,7,8-T4CDD, 

Impurities  occur  in  many  organic  synthesis 
procedures.  Dioxins  are  among  the  trace  impuri- 
ties in  all  the  phenoxys.  There  are  75  chlorinated 


dibenzodioxins,  of  which  many  occur  in  the  chlor- 
inated phenols  and  products  made  from  them. 
Three  dioxins  have  been  found  in  2,4-D,  of  which 
all  are  of  limited  toxicity.  The  initial  finding  of 
chlorodioxins  in  2,4-D  of  Canadian  manufacture 
(Cochrane  and  others  1980)  showed  substantial 
levels  in  certain  formulations.  U.S.  EPA  imme- 
diately assayed  30  formulations  manufactured  in 
the  U.S.  and  in  3 samples  found  traces  of  2,7- 
dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin,  the  species  to  be 
expected  in  2,4-D  manufacture.  No  sample  con- 
tained more  than  60  ppb,  which  does  not  repre- 
sent a toxicologic  concern. 

Extract  from  DOE,  BPA  1983,  page  A-145.  Chlor- 
odibenzodioxins  other  than  TCDD  are  of  less 
concern  because  of  low  toxicity.  Schwetz  and 
others  (1973)  reported  that  2,4-dichlorodibenzo- 
p-dioxin  and  octachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  have 
low  toxicity  whereas  TCDD  was  extremely  toxic. 
Low  dosages  of  TCDD  (0.0005  to  0.001 
mg/kg/day)  were  toxic  to  rats,  whereas  1, 2,3,4- 
tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin,  2,7-dichlorodibenzo- 
p-dioxin,  2,3-dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxic,  and  2- 
chlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  at  dosages  up  to  2 
mg/kg/day  had  little  or  no  effect  (Khera  and  Rud- 
dick  1973). 

2,4-D  is  synthesized  from  2,4-dichlorophenol  and 
therefore  does  not  contain  TCDD  (Bovey  and 
Young  1980).  Three  other  chlorodibenzodioxins 
of  low  toxicity  have  been  found  in  2,4-D  manufac- 
tured in  Canada  (Cochrane  and  others  1980). 
Analysis  of  30  U.S.  samples  of  2,4-D  revealed  2,7- 
dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin  in  three  formulations. 
No  sample  contained  more  than  60  ppb  of  2,7- 
dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin,  which  does  not 
represent  a toxicologic  concern  (Newton  and 
Dost  1981).  As  part  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tude  bioassay,  a 2-year  feeding  study  was  con- 
ducted. Male  and  female  rats  and  mice  were  fed 
10  ppm  (10,000  ppb)  2,7-dichlorodibenzo-p- 
dioxin.  The  panel  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
concluded  that  2,7-dichlorodibenzo-p-dioxin 
was  not  a carcinogen. 
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APPENDIX  E 


THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES 


(As  identified  by  Fish  6.  Wildlife  Service) 
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APPENDIX  E 


LIST  OF  THREATENED  AND  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  WHICH  MAY  BE  PRESENT  IN  PROJECT  AREAS 
AS  IDENTIFIED  BY  FISH  & WILDLIFE 


Listed  Species 

Grizzly  bear  (Ursus  erctos  hPrr ib i I is) 
Gray  wolf  (Can i s I up i s) 

Bald  eagle  (Hal iaeetus  I eucocepha I us ) 
Peregr i ne  falcon  (Falco 


Res ident 

Potential  res ldent,trans lent 
Potential  resident,  migrant 
Migrant 


None 
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APPENDIX  F 


PLANT  SPECIES  OF 
WHICH  MAY  BE  PRESENT 


SPECIAL  CONCERN 
IN  THE  PROJECT  AREA 
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APPENDIX  F 


SUMMARY  INFORMATION — Plant  Species  o£  Special  Concern:  Rexford  and  Fortine 

Ranger  Districts,  Kootenai  National  Forest,  Lincoln  and  Flathead  Counties, 
Montana . 

I.  Special  concern  species  currently  known  to  occur  within  the  administrative 
boundaries  of  the  Rexford  and  Fortine  Ranger  Districts  (element  occurrence 
records  enclosed): 

a.  Silene  spaldinyii  ( Caryophy 1 laceae)  - Spalding  campion  - Fescue  grasslands 
at  low  elevations. 

b.  Geocaulon  lividum  ( Santa laceae)  - Northern  bastard-toadflax  - Moist 
coniferous  forests  at  lower  elevations. 

c.  Cvpripedium  parviflorum  ( Orchidaceae)  - Small  y >llow  lady's  slipper  - Moist 
spruce  forest. 

Both  occurrences  are  Located  on  private  land,  but  these  species  may  occur  on 
Kootenai  National  Forest  land;  additional  field  surveys  would  be  necessary  to 
search  for  such  occurrences.  Silene  soaldingii  is  listed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  as  a Category  2 species  (=federal  candidate:  "Taxa  for  which 
information  now  in  possession  of  the  Service  indicates  that  proposing  to  list 
them  as  endangered  or  threatened  species  is  possibly  appropriate,  but  for  which 
substantial  data  on  biological  vulnerability  and  threat( s)  are  not  currently 
known  or  on  file  to  support  the  immediate  preparation  of  rules.").  Gaoc.  au ! on 
lividum.  though  more  common  elsewhere,  is  critically  endangered  in  Montana 
(fewer  than  five  known  occurrences). 

II.  Special  concern  species  not  currently  known  to  occur  within  the  Rexford 
and  Fortine  Ranger  Districts,  but  which  occur  in  adjacent  Lincoln  and  Flathead 
Count  ies : 

Allium  fibr ilium  (Liliaceae)  - Fringed  onion 

-Moist,  open  slopes  at  raid-elevations  in  the  mountains. 

Asolenium  trichomaiies  ( Asp len iaceae)  - Maidenhair  spleenwort 
-Rock  crevices  and  talus  slopes,  usually  where  moist. 

Botrychiuin  montanum  ( Ophiog  lossaceae)  - Mountain  moonwort 

-Meadows  and  moist  coniferous  forests,  low  elevations  to  subalpine. 

Brasenia  scineberi  ( Nymphaeac eae)  - Water-shield 
-Ponds  and  streams  at  lower  elevations. 

Carex  svcnocephala  (Cyperaceae)  - Many-headed  sedge 
-Moist  meadows  at  low  elevations. 

Cypriped  iuiii  passeriiium  (Orchidaceae)  - Bird's  egg  lady  ' s-s  lipper 

-Moist  to  wet  spruce  forests,  in  calcareous  areas  at  lower  elevations. 

Delphinium  burkei  ( Rauunculaceae)  - Meadow  larkspur 
-Moist  meadows  at  lower  elevations. 
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Drvontprifl  cristata  ( Asp ] eniaceae)  - Buckler  fern 

-Wet  meadows  and  cliffs  at  low  to  raid-elevations. 

Klodea  mittnllii  ( Hyd rochar itaceae)  - Nuttall's  waterweed 
-Ponds,  lakes  and  streams  at  low  elevations. 

El  ythronium  ^>randif  lorum  var.  cand  id  urn  (Liliaceae)  - White  jjlacierlily 
-Meadows  and  open  woods  at  low  elevations. 

Good vet  a repens  ( Ore h Ldaceae)  - Northern  rattlesnake  plantain 
-Open  coniferous  forests  at  lower  elevations. 

Ha  lent  a deflexa  ssp.  deflexa  ( Gent ianaceae)  - Spurred  gentian 
-Moist  soil  at  low  to  mid-eleva t ions . 

Lomatium  geveria  (Apiaceae)  Geyer's  biscuitroot 
-Open  slopes  at  low  elevations. 

Lycopodium  obscurum  ( Lycopod  iaceae)  - Groundpine 
-Coniferous  forests  at  low  elevations. 

Nvmnhaea  tetrai^ona  ( Nuraphaeaceae)  - Pygmy  water-lily 
-Ponds  and  sloughs  at  low  elevations. 

Scirpus  subterminalis  (Cyperaceae)  - Water  clubrush 

-Standing  water  of  lakes  and  streams  at  low  elevations. 

Viola  reni fol ia  (Vrolaceae)  - Kidney-leaved  violet 

-Moist  coi'iiferous  woods  at  low  to  mid— e levat ions • 

Wolffia  Columbiana  (Leinnaceae)  - Columbia  watermeal 
-Ponds  and  sloughs  at  low  elevations. 

Though  not  currently  known  on  the  Rexford  and  Fortine  Districts,  field  surveys 
would  be  needed  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence,  and  population  status,  of 
any  undiscovered  sites  for  these  18  taxa  which  may  be  within  the  districts. 

A useful  additional  reference  is: 

Lesica,  P.,  G.  Moore,  K.M.  Peterson,  and  J.H.  Rume ly  (Montana  Rare  Plant 
Project).  1984.  Vascular  plants  of  limited  distribution  in  Montana.  Vol. 
43,  Monograph  No.  2,  Montana  Academy  of  Sciences,  Supplement  to  the 
Proceedings.  61  pp. 

J.  Stephen  Shelly 
Botanist 

19  February  1986 
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Appendix  G 
Comment  Letters 


This  appendix  contains  comment  letters  received  on  the  OfcIS  from 
cooperating  agencies  and  organizations.  Over  100  copies  of  the  DEIS  were 
rnciiled  out  to  various  state  and  federal  agencies,  private  individuals,  and 


Of  gan  i zat ions . 

Each  response  has  been 

assigned  a letter  number. 

Lidlfij:.  Ko., 

Aflfi.ac^j.  .Qr5.e.n. I z.at  i on  or  i nd  i v i due  1 

1 

Board  of  Lincoln  County  Comm i loners 

2 

Montana  House  of  Representatives  - Rep.  Mary  Lou 
Peterson. 

3 

United  States  Department  of  the  Inter  ior.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Ecological  Services. 

4 

Montana  Wilderness  Asscciaticn 

5 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  - Region  8. 

6 

Cooperative  Extension  Service,  Montane  S+a1e 
University,  Lincoln  County  Extension  /*gent. 

7 

State  of  Montana  - Department  of  Highways 

8 

United  Slates  Deparimeni  of  the  Interior  Fisli 
and  Wildlife  Service,  Endangered  Spe^cies  Field 
Off  ice. 

9 

State  of  Montana  - Deportment  of  Agriculture, 
Environmental  Management  Division. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY 

SIAUOf  MONIANA 


ciiMK  o*  tiw  MAnn  AWI1  rmmtv  fitroniuH.  ^ANt*  • t tioti 
* •;  CAMKtnwA  Avi«n>f 
UMV.  MON'AHA  •|«l| 


.In*!** 


ntlitiiii 


«ii|-prv|<«(ir 

KootPHAl  Nptl»nHl  rorp«t 
Mlf.  U.$.  niR><v*y  2 Wcit 
I.Ibby.  Montanfl  5992) 

RRf  Et8-KHF  Noatou*  Weed  IrtetMnt  Trofraa 
t>«ar  Mr.  Rnthbum 


Wr  hanrl I |y  pndnr 

(..■•.Hi  u.  r.l  (Ifni 

Mitnrrr  Htnlilptn. 
•ifn,  wlilth  !•  •>■ 
In  I Inmlf 


' KoolMinl  NntiennI 
•lit  ami  rimtlrl  (•!. 
(*nr  Ki'ftl  hnnitl  ttn*' 
niiii.lfd  by  liman  |« 
•nMl|f'a  rnuirol  (»i 


fnlianred  by.  wnat  par tlcularly.  Altan 


Fnraat'a  affart*  la  aatabllah  • 
|in«  mt  ll»p  llfafprd  and  Fttfllna 
f abl  Inlird  tli«  Tcbacen  Vallay 
> >Mttrlcta.  aa  Ita  malar  tarpat 
am.  n«r  aflniia  vnuH  ba  prratly 
latlaa  I as  outllnad  in  yauiCtS. 


1m  |I«-  (.na|  , micli  nf  '’ill  f(I'i(t  (mamlalatl  bf  arat*  law)  haa  bffn  napalnd 
iliif  <lm  ln<k  nf  noy  nrrnnirpil  i>lfnrt  nn  nil)acfiit  fflpral  Iniiilat  al*«, 
nmiv  pilvatr  Intidnwtifra  liavp  brfii  laliirlani  (n  cnopfrala  fully  with  u* 
for  tlir  aawn  rananii,  Mow,  h«vfv»i,  pntlmpa  ve  ran  lonh  fotwatd  to  A 
•«ub  •Itonrnr,  amif  mi.r  .|  |imt  nl , noct  (Inta  aii.ip  flf»«(lvf  program  at  a 
iranit  ftf  your  polantlal  IncrraatH  raparlty  to  taka  action. 

Vmira  vary  tiiity, 

noAAn  pF  t.imot.H  <ountt  coisnssiPKrits 


loAAn  pF  i.imot.H  <oi 

/■I  / ■/• 


I Mil  I.IAMS.  Hr-mbar 


JuT  IL/W>ai.t,  Mrmbir  J 

HIchaal  V.  O'Farrall,  CIS  Tram  l.ai 


.'IO.\TANA  UUl'KK 

nrnncBCNiAMvc  mamt  umi  fcicasom 


.'X/ry  .yJfy  “iCwrar/iy 

or  wi;iMn;8i:NTA'nvi;H 


itanaa  ucNitvaircir 

fMOMi  Mimirt* 


xvu 


t- f-u.J.'' 

^XX-CC 

^ . y ^ xyy-/Yt  xev<:- 

^■^rx  yxxx/  ^ y ^ 


fS-6l4IO 


~ 3 

UNITED  STATES 

DEPAnTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 
ftpl&Alcal  SarylcM 
FpHpr#l  flondlnq.  Boom  30)5 
3lfi  north  ?6lh  Street 
onilnBr,  Montana  S9101-1396 

March  13.  1966 


Hr.  .iampr  F.  Bathbun 
Fnrnrt  Sirparrijnr 
kootrnal  National  fnrprt 
•ipfi  U.5.  Mlah-ay  I Well 
l.lbhy,  Montana  59923 

|>*ar  Mr.  Rathbunt 


Wr  hare  beer  re.jiiMterl  thrmi^h  channel*  tn  reinond  directly  lo  ynu 
tnncernlnq  Ihn  FerMt  Serrlca'*  Intent  to  prapare  an  CIS  lor  noalo'Ji 
Hffd  control  In  the  Kootenai  National  Forett,  Hoolana,  Tha  noalou*  **ee<1 
ppnhlf*  In  atany  arnat  of  Montana  (Includlnq  Fedrral  land*)  1l  lertre  and 
ronm  cnnirol  In  pr#»entln«i  Ihn  ipread  and  encro»rha*eot  pf  norlovi  need! 
Inin  ad)ac*nt.  nnn-lnfncted  arpaa  appra**  neretaa'y.  However,  «•  are 
cnncnrnnd  about  the  Impact*  Of  need  cnnlrot  on  wetlands,  riparian 
habitat*,  stream  sytlem*  and  ether  M sh  end  wlldtlf*  habitat*. 
Accordingly,  w«  tuppnrt  preparation  of  an  fIS. 

the  FMS  1*  very  Interested  In  the  i»ech#nl*e.  (Including  Usual  and 
rnnslderat Inn* I used  to  Identify  target  area*.  We  are  also  Interested 
In  the  controlling  or  limiting  factors  which  (mist  be  Included  In  the 
evaluation  of  the  control  method  seletrrd  and  whether  thl*  varies  with 
hahllat  type*,  (f.g.  areas  near  wetlands,  Moodplaln  habitat*,  nearneil 
tn  water  and  so  forth).  Acrnrdlngly , we  would  aopredate  #n  opportunity 
tn  bo  Involved  In  these  particular  aipect*  of  the  icoplng  procall. 


An  Informal  contact  i 
6150). 


' thl  I ofMct  It  I 


t 5‘ 

^ Jnhn  V,  W' 

Field  luperyUor 
Ecological  Sarvicti 


cci  U<>M5/FC.  Washington  tl.C. 

A«rii,  lltfWS,  Denver.  TO  (ll#-6i)l?0) 

Pnh  Stewart.  OOt,  <tf(l,  Denver,  CO 
Larry  lockard,  USFMS,  Kalllpoll,  HI  (IS) 


y 

bUn  17  19ft 

lOi  MuMpna  Hatlomal  foreaio 

IKUSt  Hnntena  Wilderneaa  AaanHettom 
aCi  Meelnwe  Ue«4e  a*  public  landa 
March  12,  19M 


»aar  Fn»aa»  terelea  Ward  C*e*r«l  remm| 

The  Montana  Vlldetnata  Aaaaelatlam  lo  oatreMly  eomearnad  abvot  tha  rapid 
tpiaed  of  eoalova  weeda  an  public  landa  In  Montana.  Wo  charefora  walcoM  th« 
rhnnea  lo  ravlew  and  rni^nt  on  ynur  waed  control  plan  and  Snvlraiwantai  lopact 
itatoment  for  yo«r  patilcsilar  Mallenal  fareat. 

Would  yosi  plaaao  aond  • ropy  of  yiror  droit  Alt  ond  noalowa  wood  control  ^ 

plan  to  ma  aa  too-'  ae  peanlblo. 

Cbir  primary  r-ncarn  la  that  p'eeaaaaa  ara  aat  oot  whl  h will  lna..ra  that 
(I, a Fereai  la'vlea  bayln  an  Intaaraiad  approarh  ta  coniiolltrHI  noalova  wmada,  I 

Ma  therafora  laal  an  Intaaraiad  waad  control  adocotlan  pra|raa  lor  flald  potaoomal  ^ 

ahnuld  ba  davainpod  to  beop  paraorwvo)  {omlltor  with  coriont  word  raoeorch, 
davairpnant.  and  Implamoniat ton . Alaa.  there  naedt  ta  ba  ampboa'a  that  i»ad  eaotrol 
ran  ba  allalnad  aa  (na  moth'.da  otbai  then  l<•rbleld". 

Our  main  araa  ol  rorreoTn  la  tbol  <n  affarUva  neelaaa  sra>d  pro|r«n  ta 
davalfprd  ler  yawr  NnMonal  foreal.  W-  would  Ika  ta  raa  O •■■tUyaat  progcon  whleh 
can  ba  neniintad  arwroally  and  will  eanirol  (ha  tpiaad  of  noatowa  vaoda. 

Tha  aflactiva  el  a waad  control  proa****  **111  bingo  on  how  vlgorooaly  Ih# 

Fureat  lervlea  pw  *waa  It-  All  ll-ld  para  ’mal  owat  ba  adu^alod  ah/.wt  tha  eariowanaat 
ef  tha  ward  problem,  tha  laadar  of  (ha  waed  control  pfogram  wal  taha  tb« 

Inltlativa  ta  naha  awa  tha  program  la  a auccoao. 

(■ 

*»-. araly, 

Chorlaa  M.  Awrlcbo 
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xvEPA 


Hti 


9n 


Coopei'cvtlvo  Hjxtensloi^ 

mil  uxiviamt  u(  v tm  ■ooiii 


Service 

cowHtid  roo'll'ttiw't 


Jwna  2,  I98( 


Juna  2],  14M 


fo*'?vl  5»pfr»1|<»r 
&nol*A«l  Tor^l 

>06  U.  N«4h««r  2 W««t 
lIMy,  N»nt»n«  S997J 

Kt;  Drift  (IS  ••  <ooten«l  HiMenil 
Fimt.  Krxford  and  ortlnt 
Dtilrlcti,  Noiloui  xeetf  Control 
FrofTM 

Dtir  Hr.  Rilhbwm: 

In  Kcor4»ncn  »ltf>  o«r  retpont  Ibt 1 1t  let  under  th«  Nitlonil  {nvl'onmontll 
f^olUv  >ct  md  Section  )09  of  the  Clem  Air  Act,  the  (n«lrona«ntil  Protection 
A^enc;  ICPA)  le9ton  V|II  Hontma  Office  hit  reviewed  the  referen  ed  document, 

1.  the  docu«enl  hat  hern  nitcutted  with  personnel  In  the  Hontma 

I -tfl'tnrtil  of  A«|r  <cw  I lure,  tnvironnental  H«neqe«N>nl  Olvltipn.  CTA 
freU  thil  their  technical  coawfnli  adequa'ely  reflect  our  central 
position  on  the  proposed  ooilowt  weed  control  pro9ra<*. 

2.  AM  pesticide  applications  arjit  he  «ade  bf  certified  appllcalers  or 
oeerit'TS.  this  wMl  help  to  ensure  thit  the  applicetloni  will  be 
•ade  safcljr  a-  > prnperl)i. 

3.  CPA  supports  the  decision  to  use  an  Inteq'Strd  pest  wanaprwipnt 
alternative  rather  than  selectlnp  a strict  chewical  apprpich. 

t*A  f«ies  this  Diis  - CC'I  (('ivira'Mental  concerns  • stale«enl  toequate). 

Inv'.s  for  prnvl.iln^  this  pi’po>  l<i><  Ity  for  our  review  and  i.>"v*ent.  If 
you  hi-e  an/  'luettlons  rrqa'  dtnq  the  ai  nvq  consents,  pleavt  caM  m at 
Aq9-S4U  or  HIcherd  Honl^oMr/  of  «/  staff  at  4«9-S4«6. 

Sincerely. 

V IrCM  'tfiuUr 

John  f.  War  dr  1 1,  Ulroctor 

Montana  Utflce 


<c:  Dale  Vooehnal.  8PH-(A 


nntl.hw'i 

Uollerf  SlAias  for««|  Sa’vlta 
Knoinnel  Nai tonal  rnravi 

$06  u.s.  iiwT.  a.  W. 
ifbbr.  Honiana  $992$ 

Oear  JIaii 

Ihofrfc  /o«  for  the  n|ipoi  I urr  1 1 y In  coeimorri  on  lha  Orafi  Invlroneianlal  Impact 
tiatawwnt  for  lh«  Kootenai  National  forest  Hoaloui  Weed  fraatment  Proqraai.  ft 
■MS  Mall  prapaiad  and  mo  comnond  you  atsd  your  staff  for  lha  aflort- 

lincoln  County  and  the  Lincoln  County  Weed  and  Hodant  Control  Boaid  Is  charqed 
by  the  Staia  of  Morrlang  with  diractinq  tha  Noxious  Waad  Proqram  In  lincoln  County. 
In  addition  to  state  law.  the  thraai  to  our  natural  retourcas  by  noxtovs  weeds 
such  as  Spotted  RnapMeed  and  Laafy  Spurge  warrants  a concerted  effort,  by  all,  to 
control  or  wlnlalsa  Ihnir  spread  so  we  do  not  have  large  acreages  of  Invador  plant 
"<o*ro-cul  tures. 

The  Lincoln  County  Nnxloui  Weed  M.snagcwent  Plan  Identifies  goals  for  msnagement 
of  noxious  weeds  In  Lincoln  County.  Irlefly  these  Include;  I)  Prevent  the  Intro- 
duclirm  of,  or  eradication  ol  noxious  weeds  not  currently  present  In  Lincoln 
County.  J)  Iradlcate  or  severely  Unit  rangeland  weeds  In  drainages  where  this  It 
possible  and  J)  contain  noxious  weeds  within  drainages  where  It  It  widetp'eed. 

Oper at lonal I y , this  trar>slates  to  a prngreai  of  praventing  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds  Into  new  areas  and,  starting  In  the  Tobacco  Vellay  area,  ellninatlois  of 
noxious  weeds  by  drainages. 


Noxious  werd  control  Is  a long  lerxt  on  going  effort.  Given  the  problem  to 
Lincoln  County  with  noxious  weeds,  sliernatlve  1}  Is  (n  no  way  acceptable.  It 
Is  very  questionable  If  that  alternative  It  In  con<|>l  lance  with  either  state  or 
leiieral  law.  Alternative  fl  Is  the  preferred  appinach  simply  because  It  alluws 
the  United  States  Forest  Servlet  to  do  a cost  effective  Job  of  elimination  of 
n«Mloiis  wreds  Irr  those  areas  where  that  priority  exists,  Hthef  allernalivs  fl 
or  II  stIiMS  the  Krwrirnsl  Hal  tonal  foreil  in  Idanilfy  noxluns  weeds  as  natural 
resource  pwsis  and  Impleawnl  actions  to  prevaru  iheli  ipraad. 

Thank  )ir>u  aiiatn  lirr  the  irppirr  tun  I t y to  rimvnrnl.  W»  ht.pe  this  leads  to  a ttvri  a 
■ gijrasslve  posture  on  the  part  of  tlie  Uriiied  stalas  forest  Service  which  shows 
t puslllva  puslllcm  es  siswetds  uf  nur  lands. 
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Hr.  Jomva  r.  lUtHburn 
rnrr..»  nun«*rv|anr 

NaUni.Al  ror««| 
Mlglma^  P Ur<nt 
Libby.  HI  S9Ve3 

D»«r  Hr.  nathburni 


IiiIpi  «gf>ney  ri«n.i|ng  t««l. 
ll'»  »ncln«*d  rorornnla  gn  Ihi*  Drift  E 
ll>ri3»  for  Iho  Knnlr.nAl  Nittooil  Tor 
rroqri".  lucport  Ihi  u»»  of  ill 

»»•«»  profotryd  iltornitivo  to  Control 
Koetonil  Nitlonil  Foroit. 


rorci  Ilia  rovloMod  hkI  mndo 
nvlronwontil  iMpicI  Stitioont 
ril  Noaleu*  UyocI 
foailblo  mithods  doicribtd  In 
noileui  Moodo  on  tho 


Up  lenh  forMitd 
rpwnonap  to  IMpn 
itlrp«t«  In  dPlI 
Nitlonil  Foroit. 


o your  cenildpratton  of  our  co««ont«  md  your 
In  tho  flnil  E19.  Ui  ipprycloto  your  igpncy’l 
Mllh  Iho  neiloui  wiod  problon  on  lh«  Koolonal 


kp|  til  k»l  ly  / 
Olroctor  / 


JELf  f r »rlo  1 1 . Ml 
■nc ieiuro 


Allvmatnt  |«va»M» 


ViMttb  )VM  for  til*  oprorlwnitjr  to  riviow  th«  ftbotinol 
rwiiit  Huiloui  Wold  Irootoint  rro«r«*  Ubib.  ll.t  UhlM  provldid  •• 
wbjooilvo  dlicuiAlon  ol  •nvltr  ointil  ind  otimMio  bopiiii  thit 
•4jr  mule  Iron  oich  ol  tin  il toritit im.  Tlio  Obit  lodioitoi 
thik  Koototioi  Hotlonil  Foroot  olllclali  lw«o  • viry  geod  groip  of 
tiM  mod  probloo  on  tlio  fotcino  ond  Rootord  Ron$or  Olotrleto 
oliico  tlio  UVlt  ILitt  ill'!  torgit  wood!  and  tholr  loeoitono. 

bo  sonoralty  oupport  tin  fcoloritd  oltornotlTO  (Altotnotivo  IJ. 
wtilcti  oophooltoo  lnto|rotod  root  hanoconoot  •(  neiiowo 

woodi.  Tin  Mplmli  on  provontotloo  Moowrii  la  ofpcoprlato* 
Lori/  dotoetluo  and  troatoont  ol  iNvodlns  mod  opocLoa  io 
ooiontlol  lor  awecootCul  mod  MPi^onont  oo  foroato  a>»d 
roni^oland.  Jwdloloua  uao  ol  hacblcldoo  will  bo  rogotrod  poodlof 
tito  davoiepooot  oi  aora  aophlitleatod  biological  and  cultural 
control  ootlioda.  Lalotlng  bloluslcal*  oochafilcal  ood  colturol 
coutrol  mtliodo  oltoold  bo  wood  idtora  opproprtoto.  Tito 
orodlcatlon  ol  ouall  Infaitationa  ood  gradual  raduotlon  cf  largor 
inlootatlooo  oro  opproprlato  goal#. 

I.  rfcycntlon  ai  mod  tho  boot  Mtlioo  el  uoad 

■anagoaont  La  to  provaot  tha  Initial  aatabllal»aat  ol  uoada,  aa 
dlatwaiad  In  tlio  UKlt.  Vood  frovoatleo  toohalguo*  ohawld  bo 
uoad  In  all  oroaa  af  tlia  Coriit.  All  haa«/  Icgglnt*  toad 
oonotruotlan  or  oil  iiplaratlan  agulpnant  (la.  aklddora,  /ardoro, 
tcoctora.  drilling  rlga,  ate.)  that  ofirota#  on  Foraat  lorvleo 
land  oliould  bo  moHod  to  tt«e«o  mid  iiodi  bolero  ontorlng  tho 
dootOHol  Notlotiol  foroit.  Aotlyltloa  that  dloturb  tha  ooLt 
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tliould  bo  olnlalceil  to  locluco  tlio  iprood  ol  modi,  and  all 
dioturbod  iltea  ihould  bo  rovogototod.  Nowl/-conitruettd  r< 
ohould  be  cloiod  to  public  uoo  until  poroonont  vogitatlvo  co 
(•  oitabllolteU  along  rondoldot.  ind  oil-rood  volilelo  uio  ilte 
not  bo  allowed  on  weed-Iroo  oroot. 

lamdlito  action  iltonld  be  tnben  to  provont  nocloua  wocdi  tri 
Inoadlng  bnek  country  and  prupoioU  wUdnriioii  oroai.  Ttila 
Inclutloe  cuntrolllng  woooi  along  roodaldoi  end  trollhoodi, 
uducntlng  uperi  ibuut  nmloui  voodot  itid  allowing  only  eortll 
wood-lroo  load  lur  anlaili  to  bo  token  on  loroot  Sorvlco  land 

»nd  oducatloit.  Tlio  foroit  lorvlco  oho 
eitibllih  1 etroMR.  long-torn  wiod  odueotlon  progno  and  addr 
thli  educational  allert  in  the  WLlb.  In  addition  to  progrina 
weed  Ido.it  I ( I cat  ion  ami  control  lor  all  Held  paroennol,  a wa« 
oducatlon  and  awarineai  progran  targitad  at  tha  genaral  publli 
neodad.  fublle  Inloroatlon  and  aducatlon  actlvltloi  alghC 
Inctuda  weed  Idmt LI Icat Ion  publ Icat  luni . poitora,  neatlngo. 
public  lorvlco  announcononta  and  other  oducatloiiol  ollorti  to 
incroooo  public  awarinoii  ol  tho  wood  probloa.  Inleraod  cltii 
could  a|ao  pruwldw  a gund  luurco  ol  InioraoClon  about  wood 
Inleitocloni  on  luroit  botvlco  land. 

Public  notlllcatlon  ol  Itatbieldo  applleatlono  in  dovolopad 
rocreation  aroii  ihuuld  eophailto  tho  wood  probloa.  in  addltlt 
to  btlng  InioriKPd  tliat  an  iroa  iioa  boait  aprayod,  tho  public 
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aiiuuld  btiww  why -tho  oioa  waa  iproyod. 

J.  Cuvlry^ntal  toncorno..  Wo  approve  ol  conotrolnto  ogolnit 
horblcldo  opplleotlon-  whore  runofi  la  llkily  to  inter  otito 
wotora.  Ilowovor,  opproprloto  buliar  cunoo  oKould  bo  dotoralnod 
on  a eaao-by-eaoo  baala.  Petoatlal  problma  aiooclatod  ulth 
iplllo  and  application  ul  liarbloldoi  near  water  oliould  bo 
coMoldored  boloro  o pi.-'Joot  biglna.  Labtllng  prorautloni  that 
provont  centoslnatlon  o{  ground  water  ouat  aloe  bo  oboorvod. 

Horblcldo  application  tochnlguoo  ora  oatrouoly  lopartant  la 
■ Inlalclng  tha  Lopoet  el  any  Iwirblcldo  In  o ooaoltlvc 
onvlronoont.  Wick  applIoatorO)  controllad  dreplat  opplleatori, 
and  athor  hand-hold  ogul|iiont  will  alalolra  daaago  to  ooatorgot 
vogotot loo. 

flail  tuilelty  ol  tho  harbleldao  that  ora  ptopoaod  lor  uao  dopomJa 
on  Hall  alia,  the  aaount  ul  aipoauro  and  tho  toalolt'  el  tt< 
product.  flcloroM  Io  hocorduuo  to  trout  Iry  and  oppoaro 
•udorotoly  toilCi  rotl>or  than  ollghtly  toalc  to  cold  voter  Hah. 

lurvat  Harvica  oppl Icotori  ouat  chooaa  tha  ooit  oppreprlata 
horblcldo  lor  aocli  Individual  olco.  All  labeling  dlroctleno  ood 
proeautlona  ouat  bo  caralullr  lolirwcd.  hhon  cliootlog  oooog 
dllloroiit  harbleldao,  tholr  poralolanco  and  ooblllty  la  tha 
onvlronoont  and  tholr  toalolty  and  hocard  tv  flah  and  wlldlllo 
aliould  bo  conaidarod.  ll  tm  or  oera  horblcldoa  ore  ogually 
olloetlvo  ogolnot  target  woodo,  tho  product  ulth  tho  loaot 
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ut  «iivii  «i  linaiigt  tliould  be  uec<J. 

I'ereooncI  rii«rK«ii>  wliii  coniiul  ot  nnxioue  «liuulb  rwiew 

«i«l«  Rixt  leUeret  i *j;ii  1 m(  1 ime  cwiiceinlng  i/inper  tiiepoaal  oi 
l>*ei  Iclite*  and  i>««CLclOc  Any  w«*t«  proitucce  aiiuulii 

be  Oi«po>  1 vi  lit  eccuiilnnca  with  applicable  atate  t e^ul at iuna ■ 

a.  Ky ■!  liceUli.  liia  aitalyala  oi  Clia  atlacCa  of  Clia  vet  Luua 
Itarblcldaa  on  htaao  licalCh  waa  vary  thor  DU«h.  liowavar,  (lia 
•aiebcliM  vt  picivcaa  la  only  partially  uiidaratootf. 
banaic iaat Ion  to  /,<t>U  anJ  plcloraa  alxCuraa  haa  occurred  In 
biaiana,  atio  the  Utlb  aitould  recognlae  that  appllcatora  aay 
Uevalop  cllerKlc  reactlona  Iroa  repaaCed  aapoaure. 

The  dlacuaalon  about  the  toalcolou^  of  htrblcldea  that  are 
ptupoavd  lor  ue«  nveaa  conalOarabla  claril Icat luii.  Ulceaba  la 
not  sanaially  nontoalc.  aa  ataivd  In  tba  UtClS,  but  haa  varyln|^ 
degraea  ol  toalcicy  to  tllllaiaiiC  apcclaa  dapaiiOln|  on  iha  doaa  or 
aRBOunc  ol  eapoaure.  'lit#  LuitI  ocasoraa  the  raleclva  CoalclCy  ol  a 
peatlclua,  eiul  prwoocla  with  low  bU>U  vaiuaa  are  aorc  toxic  to  a 
particular  apcclaa  than  prodweta  with  high  LbSU  vaiuaa. 

Slallarly,  11  plclocaa  haa  a low  lor  cattla  and  a high  LuSU 

lor  rata,  It  ta  more  toalc  to  cattla  than  rata.  Tha  Ho 
Ubacrvabla  tllecC  Laval  INOLL)  la  tha  hlgheat  doaa  that  data  not 
produce  a peitlrMlnr  toalc  altcct  In  e taei  |»oputatlon.  It  la 
iltc  ttiicaholo  below  whlvh  n toalc  altcct  la  not  obaarvad. 

The  hocL  or  tliaaliuld  velure  wary  lor  diltaraiii.  toalc  allacta  Ilka 


kiuitey  OciHHgv,  1 Iwwi  Janap.u, 
ate.  tliaac  vatuwa  any  alnu  w 
apactea,  ao  api<rt>|>i  late  aalat 
(IcCaralnlng  accaplable  lavala 
aucit  thraehulda  aay  nut  aalat 
gcnatlc  chaitgea  auch  aa  cciice 


Ulith  (Iclecta,  i eproOucl Iva  allacta, 
ary  Jr aaat  lea  I ly  tuaung  Jlllat  ant 
y lactuia  ahmilJ  be  liicluJed  whan 
ul  eapoaura  in  limaaiia.  Uowevar, 
lor  toalc  aflucta  that  rcaull  Itua 
r U(  autatluna. 


5.  litaa Ina  aaiiag««aiit_.  Tha  litlH  should  evaluate  the  puleiitlal 
of  laprovod  range  aaiiagenont  practlcoa  to  datar  noaloua  waaJ 
invaalott  and  to  pravsiil  tha  apraad  ul  noaloua  woada  within 
graalng  allocaanta.  Tha  poaalbllLty  ol  using  gracing  aanagaaent 
to  Iwpr  ove  range  cunJltlon,  to  Laprova  native  plant  covsr  and 
vigor,  and  to  provide  Incraaaad  plant  coupetltion  with  noaloua 
waada  should  ba  InvaattgalsJ.  taprovad  gracing  practlcaa  should 
ba  apaclllcaliy  daacrlbaJ  In  the  plan. 

b.  tlliicontrol.  Tha  potential  uaa  ol  bc larot tnla  Lungua  axlsls 
Oh  botli  spotted  knapwcaJ  and  Canada  tlilatla  11  tha  host  range  can 
ba  iiarroweu  to  target  waeJa.  Teat  raaaarch  on  laaly  aputga  rust 
and  othor  petliugcna  night  also  be  nentlonad  In  tba  iJblb. 

/i  Cooperat  Ivo  waad  control.  Tha  noaloua  waad  Hat  atiould  ba 
axpandaU  to  loeluda  thoaa  weada  llatad  by  tha  Montana  Uapartaent 
ot  Agriculture  In  AHM  b,3.2U2>2UJ.  Although  all  waeOa  on  the 
Hat  need  not  ba  conaldarad  high  priority  or  targstad  plaiita, 
criteria  lor  detection  end  ■enegantne  el  all  thaew  apaclaa  should 
ba  eddrenaad.  This  will  help  coordinate  the  Kootenai  National 
forest  Noxious  Waad  Trsatoant  Hrograa  with  county  noxious  waad 


nanagasant  plana. 

C<H>p«ratlvs  wad  control  allorta  Involving  all  adjoining 
laodowoers  are  aaaantlal.  Va  appraclata  tha  coMltoaat  Co  a 
coordinated  weed  coitirol  prograa  Involving  tha  local  county  waad 
boards  and  state  aod  private  tsndmmera.  Tha  conoltoant  to  a 
cooperative  vead  control  prograo  alioulo  aaka  tha  propoaad  action 
vary  ellactlva. 
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Rtisponse: 


I tern  1 - Preventative  actions  outlined  in  Ch<  pter  2,  page  5 and  6, 
have  been  pursued  with  members  of  the  Linccln  County  koed  Boardt 
Deparimont  of  State  Lands,  Champion  I nternat  iofia  ! , Burlington 
Northern,  end  representatives  of  area  ranchers  and  Christmas  tree 
growers. 

I tern  2 - A public  education  program  has  been  initiated,  beginning  with 
grazing  permiftees  and  Forest  personnel.  The  educat ion/ewareness 
program  will  bf  extended  to  include  recreationists  and  local  public, 
via  outlets  such  as  posters,  bulletin  boards,  and  personal  contacts  by 
Forest  officers  and  campground  hosts. 

Item  3 - Environmental  concerns  such  as  protection  of  water, 
accidental  spills,  and  minimizing  impacts  of  applications  were 
considered  when  the  method  of  freatment  was  decided  on  for  each 
proposed  action.  All  safeguards  and  label  instructions  v;  i I I be 
followed  as  required  by  both  the  State  and  Forest  Service  directives. 

Item  4 - Clarification  of  the  definition  of  NOEL  has  been  inserted  in 
Chapter  4,  page  22.  The  reference  to  Dicamba  as  being  generally 
non-toxic  to  a wide  variety  of  non-target  organisms  was  derived  fror 
the  summary  discussion  of  Dicamba  in  the  Pesticide  Background 
Statement  Volume  1.  Agriculture  Handbook  Number  633.  Page  Dl-3. 

Hem  5 - Noxious  wf.ed  control  has  been  addr  essed  in  the  cui  rent 
allotment  management  plans,  and  will  continue  to  be  addressed  in  all 
new  or  revised  AMP's. 

Item  6 - Reference  to  Sclerotinia  fungus  was  incorportated  info 
Chapter  2,  page  8. 

Item  7 - A noxious  weed  list  was  included  under  Description  of 
Additional  Weeds  Considered  Noxious  in  the  State  of  Montane.  Page  3. 
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GLOSSARY 


ADSORPTION:  Adhesion  of  substances  to  the 
surfaces  of  solids  or  liquids;  technically,  the 
attraction  of  ions  of  compounds  to  the  surfaces  of 
solids  or  liquids. 

ADVANCING  HEADCUT:  An  erosional  process 
in  which  the  vertical  erosion  face  (headcut) 
moves  upslope  or  up  a drainage. 

ALLEOPATHIC:  Pertaining  to  the  suppression  of 
growth  of  one  plant  species  by  another  through 
the  release  of  toxic  substances. 

ALLUVIAL  DEPOSITS:  Deposits  of  sand,  grav- 
els, and  cobbles  resulting  from  the  reduction  in 
carrying  capacity  of  flowing  water.  As  flowing 
water  slows,  its  carrying  capacity  drops,  allowing 
material  to  settle  out. 

AMINE:  Any  of  a group  of  chemical  substances 
derived  from  ammonia  in  which  one,  two,  orthree 
hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  one,  two, 
or  three  hydrocarbon  groups. 

ANIMAL  UNIT  MONTH  (AUM):  The  amount  of 
forage  needed  to  sustain  one  cow  and  a calf  (6 
months  old  or  younger)  or  their  equivalent  for  1 
month 

ANNUAL  PLANT:  A plant  that  completes  its  life 
cycle  within  a year. 

AUTHORIZED  OFFICER:  A designated  Federal 
regulatory  agency  employee  responsible  for 
activities  involving  the  use  of  public  lands  or 
delegated  to  exercise  authority  over  grants  for 
use  of  these  lands. 

BATHOLITH:  A great  mass  of  intruded  igneous 
rock  that  for  the  most  part  stopped  in  its  rise  a 
great  distance  below  the  surface. 

BETA  CAMERA  ANALYSIS:  A method  of  analyz- 
ing movement  of  a radioactive  isotope  by  record- 
ing on  film  the  emittance  of  beta  rays  over  a time 
interval. 

BIENNIAL  PLANT:  A plant  that  completes  its  life 
cycle  in  2 years 

BIOACCUMULATION:  The  accumulation  of  a 
substance  in  an  ecosystem.  A chemical  that  does 
not  bioaccumulate,  cJecomposes  rapidly  in  the 
environment. 

BIOASSAY:  The  testing  of  the  effects  of  chemi- 
cal substances  on  live  organisms  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

BIOLOGICAL  CONTROL:  The  use  of  natural 
enemies  to  attack  a target  plant,  retard  growth, 
prevent  regrowth,  or  prevent  seed  formation. 

BOOM  (HERBICIDE  SPRAY):  A tubular  metal 
device  that  conducts  a herbicide  mixture  from  a 
tank  to  a series  of  spray  nozzles.  A boom  may  be 
mounted  beneath  an  aircraft  or  behind  a tractor. 


BROADCAST  APPLICATION:  The  applying  of 
herbicide  over  an  entire  area  or  field  rather  than 
only  to  rows,  beds,  or  individual  plants.  See  SPOT 
TREATMENT. 

BROWSE:  That  part  of  a leaf  and  twig  growth  of 
shrubs,  woody  vines,  and  trees  on  which  brows- 
ing animals  can  feed;  to  consume  browse. 

BUFFER  (STRIP  OR  ZONE):  A zone  left 
untreated  with  herbicide  (at  the  outer  edge  of  a 
treated  area  or  along  streams)  as  protection 
against  the  effects  of  treatment. 

CARBON  14  DATING:  A metliod  of  dating 
archaeological  and  geological  materials  through 
the  measurement  of  carbon  14  -a  heavy  isotope 
of  carbon  of  m.iSS  number  14. 

CARCIOGENIC:  A substance  producing  or  incit- 
ing cancer. 

CATEGORICAL  EXCLUSION:  A category  of 
actions  that  do  not  individually  or  cumulatively 
have  significant  effects  on  the  human  environ- 
ment and  for  which  neither  an  environmental 
assessment  noi  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment is  required 

CHEMICAL  DEGRADATION:  The  breakdown  of 
a chemical  sul  tance  into  rimpier  components 
through  chemical  reactions. 

COLIFORM:  A group  of  bacteria  that  normally 
abound  in  the  >ntestines  of  humans  and  other 
warm-blooded  animals  and  are  used  as  an  indica- 
tor of  sanitary  quality  in  water. 

CONTACT  SY*'TEMIC  HERBICIDE:  A herbicide 
applied  directly  to  a plant,  which  is  absorbed  in  its 
leaves  and  then  translocated  throughout  the 
plant. 

CONTROL:  Redrrction  of  a pest  problem  to  a 
point  where  it  causes  no  significant  economic 
damage. 

CREEPING  PEilENNIAi-S:  Perennial  plants  that 
spread  by  moans  of  snecniized  modified  above- 
ground stems  (sioloiis)  or  below-ground  stems 
(rhizomes)  as  well  .as  by  seeds.  Because  of  their 
method  of  spread,  creeping  perennial  noxious 
weeds  are  IIk^  most  difficult  to  control. 

CRITICAL  HABITAT:  (1)  Specific  areas  within 
the  habitat  occupied  by  a species  at  the  time  it  is 
listed  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  where 
there  are  physical  or  biological  features  (i)  essen- 
tial to  the  conservation  of  the  species  and  (ii)  that 
may  require  special  management  considerations 
or  protection,  and  (2)  specific  areas  outside  the 
habitat  occupied  by  the  species  at  the  time  it  is 
listed  upon  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that  such  areas  are  essential  for  the 
conservation  of  the  species. 
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CRUCIAL  WILDLIFE  HABITAT:  An  area  of  habi- 
tat essential  to  the  survival  of  any  wildlife  species 
sometime  during  its  life  cycle. 

CULTURAL  RESOURCES:  Remains  of  human 
activity,  occupation,  or  endeavor,  reflected  in  dis- 
tricts, sites,  structures,  building,  objects,  arti- 
facts, ruins,  works  of  ait,  architecture,  and  natural 
features  that  were  of  importance  in  past  human 
events.  Cultural  resources  consist  of  ( 1 ) physical 
remains,  (2)  areas  where  significant  human 
events  occurred,  even  though  evidence  of  the 
events  no  longer  remains,  and  f3)  the  environ- 
ment immediately  surrounding  the  actual 
resource 

DERMATITIS:  Inflamation  of  the  skin. 

DNA  (DEOXYRIBONUCLEIC  ACID):  Any  of  the 

nucleic  acidf,  th.'.t  ate  the  molecular  basis  of 
heredity  in  many  organisms. 

DOSAGE:  The  regulation  of  doses;  how  often 
and  for  how  long 

DOSE’  The  amount  of  chemical  administered  at 
one  time. 

DRIFT:  The  movement  of  airborne  herbicide  par- 
ticles by  air  motion  or  wind  away  from  an 
intended  target  area. 

DRIP  TORCH:  A container  of  slash-burning  fuel 
equipped  with  a wick  to  ignite  the  fuel  mixture  as 
it  drips  from  the  container  onto  ihe  slash.  Hand- 
held torches  have  a 1.5-gallon  capacity  and  are 
ignited  by  a fiber-filled,  fuel-  >oaked  wick.  The 
torch  used  by  a helicopter  has  <>  30-  to  55-gallon 
capacity  and  is  equipped  with  an  electrically  acti- 
vated fuel  pump  and  ignition. 

ECOLOGICAL  NICHE:  The  physical  space  in  a 
habitat  occupied  by  an  organism;  its  functional 
role  in  a community;  and  its  position  in  environ- 
mental gradients  of  temperature,  moisture,  pH, 
soil,  and  other  conditions  of  existence. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES:  Plant  or  animal  spe- 
cies that  are  in  danger  of  extinction  throughout  all 
or  a significant  part  of  their  range.  See  THREAT- 

ened'species, 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSESSMENT  (EA):  A sys- 
tematic environmental  analysis  of  site-specific 
activities  used  to  determine  whether  such  activi- 
ties would  significantly  affect  the  human  envi- 
ronment and  whethei  an  environmental  impact 
statement  is  required. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENT  (EIS): 

An  analytical  document  developed  for  use  by 
decisionmakers  to  weigh  the  environmental  con- 
sequences of  a potential  action. 

EPHEMERAL  STREAM:  A stream  that  flows  only 
m direct  response  to  precipitation  and  whose 
channel  is  at  all  times  above  the  water  table. 


ESTER:  A substance  formed  by  the  reaction 
between  an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  usually  with  the 
elimination  of  water. 

EXCHANGE:  A transaction  in  which  the  Federal 
government  receives  land  or  interests  in  land  in 
exchange  for  other  land  or  interests  in  land. 

EXOTIC  PLANTS:  Plants  that  are  not  native  to 
the  region  in  which  they  occur. 

FATE  (HERBICIDE):  What  happens  to  a herbi- 
cide after  it  is  applied,  including  leaching,  pho- 
todecomposition, and  microbial  degradation. 

FETOTOXIC:  Toxic  to  a fetus. 

FOOD  CHAIN:  A series  of  plant  or  animals  spe- 
cies in  a community,  each  of  which  is  related  to 
the  next  is  a source  of  food. 

FORAGE:  All  browse  and  herbaceous  foods 
available  to  grazing  animals.  Forage  may  be 
grazed  or  harvested  for  feeding. 

FORB:  A low-growing  herbaceous  plant  that  is 
not  a grass,  sedge,  or  rush. 

GELLED  GASOLINE:  A slash-burning  fuel  mix- 
ture containing  an  aluminum  soap  or  fatty  acid 
(alumagel)  and  gasoline.  This  gelling  additive  is 
mixed  with  gasoline  at  the  rate  of  7 pounds  per  35 
gallons. 

GROUND  COVER:  Grasses  or  other  plants  that 
keep  soil  from  being  blown  away  or  washed  away. 

HABITAT:  The  environment  in  which  an  orga- 
nism occurs. 

HALF-LIFE:  The  time  required  for  half  the 
amount  of  a herbicide  introduced  into  a living 
system  to  be  eliminated  or  disintegrated  by  natu- 
ral processes. 

HECTARE:  10,000  square  meters  or  about  2.47 
acres. 

HERBACEOUS:  Having  little  or  no  woody  tissue 
and  usually  persisting  for  a single  season. 

HERBICIDE:  A substance  used  to  inhibit  or  des- 
troy plant  growth.  If  its  effectiveness  is  restricted 
to  a specific  plant  or  type  of  plant,  it  is  called  a 
selective  herbicide.  If  it  is  effective  for  a broad 
range  of  plants,  it  is  called  nonselective. 

HERBIVORE:  An  animal  that  exclusively  eats 
plants. 

HISTOPATHOLOGIC:  Pertaining  to  tissue 
changes  characteristic  of  diseases. 

INFILTRATION:  The  downward  entry  of  water 
into  the  soil. 

INSULT:  Injury  to  the  body  or  one  of  its  parts  or 
something  that  causes  or  has  a potential  for  caus- 
ing such  injury. 


INTEGRATED  PEST  MANAGEMENT:  Use  of 

several  techniques  (forexample,  burning,  grazing 
and  mechanical,  manual,  or  chemical  methods) 
as  one  system  to  control  animals  or  plants  where 
they  are  unwanted. 

INTERMITTENT  STREAM:  A stream  that  flows 
only  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  it  receives 
water  from  springs  or  from  some  surface  source 
such  as  melting  snow. 

IN  VITRO:  Outside  the  living  body  and  in  an  arti- 
ficial environment. 

LABEL:  All  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  on 
or  attached  to  herbicide  containers  as  required  by 
law. 

LCsq:  A lethal  herbicide  concentration  rate  at 
which  50  percent  of  test  animals  will  be  killed.  It  is 
usually  used  in  testing  of  fish  or  other  aquatic 
animals. 

LD50:  The  dosage  of  toxicant  (expressed  in  mil- 
ligrams of  toxicant  per  kilogram  of  animal  body 
weight)  required  to  kill  50  percent  of  the  animals 
in  a test  population  when  given  orally. 

LEACHING:  The  movement  of  chemicals  through 
soil  by  water  or  the  movement  of  herbicides  out  of 
leaves,  stems,  or  roots  into  the  air  or  soil. 

LIVESTOCK  PERFORMANCE:  The  gaining  of 
weight  by  livestock. 

LOESS:  Soil  material  carried  and  deposited  by 
the  wind,  consisting  predominantly  of  silt-sized 
particles. 

METABOLISM:  The  chemical  processes  in  living 
cells  by  which  new  material  is  assimilated  and 
energy  is  provided  for  vital  processes. 

METABOLITE:  Any  substance  taking  part  in  or 
produced  by  metabolism. 

MICROBIAL  DEGRADATION:  The  breakdown 
by  bacteria  of  chemical  substances  into  simpler 
components. 

MICROCLIMATE:  Climatic  conditions  charac- 
teristic of  a small  area.  Microclimates  are  influ- 
enced by  local  geography  and  vegetation  and 
may  differ  from  regional  climate  in  temperature, 
wind,  length  of  growing  season,  and  precipita- 
tion. 

MICROGRAM:  One  millionth  of  a gram. 

MOBILITY  (HERBICIDE):  The  capability  of  a 
herbicide  to  be  moved  easily  within  soil,  vertically 
or  laterally,  with  the  normal  movement  of  water. 

MULTIPLE  USE:  The  harmonious  use  of  land  for 
more  than  one  purpose,  not  necessarily  the  com- 
bination of  uses  that  will  yield  the  highest  eco- 
nomic return. 


MUTAGEN:  A substance  that  tends  to  increase 
the  frequency  or  extent  of  genetic  mutations 
(changes  in  hereditary  material). 

MYONEURAL:  Of  or  relating  to  both  muscle  and 
nerve. 

MYOTONIA:  Tonic  spasm  of  one  or  more  mus- 
cles or  a condition  characterized  by  such  spasms. 

NATIONAL  AMBIENT  AIR  QUALITY  STAND- 
ARDS (NAAQS);  The  allowable  concentrations 
of  air  pollutants  in  the  air  specified  by  the  Federal 
government  in  Tide  40,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, Part  50  The  air  quality  standards  are 
divided  into  primary  standards  (based  on  the  air 
quality  criteria  and  allowing  an  adequate  margin 
of  safety  requisite  to  protect  public  health)  and 
secondary  standards  (based  on  the  air  quality 
criteria  and  allowing  an  adequate  margin  of  safety 
requisite  to  protect  the  public  welfare  from  any 
unknown  or  expected  adverse  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tants). Vtfelfare  includes  effects  on  soil?  water, 
crops,  vegetation,  manufactured  materials,  ani- 
mals, wildlife,  weather,  visibility,  and  climate; 
damage  to  and  deterioration  of  property;  hazards 
to  transportatic  n;  aiid  effects  on  economic  values 
and  on  personal  comfort  and  well  being. 

NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  HISTORIC  PLACES: 

The  official  list  established  by  the  historic  P’'es- 
ervation  Act  of  1966,  of  tfie  nation's  cultural 
resources  worthy  of  preservation  The  Register 
lists  archaeological,  historic,  and  architectural 
properties  (districts,  sites,  t'uilriings,  str  ictuses, 
and  objects)  nominated  for  their  local,  state,  or 
national  significance  by  state  and  Federal  agen- 
cies and  approved  by  the  National  Register  Staff. 
The  Register  is  maintained  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

NATIONAL  TRAILS  SYSTEM:  A network  of 
nationally  significant  trails  consisting  of  (1) 
scenic,  extended  trails  that  provide  outdoor 
recreation  opportunities  and  conserve  nationally 
significant  scenic,  historic,  natural,  or  cultural 
qualities  of  areas  through  which  they  pass,  and 
(2)  recreation  trails  that  provide  a variety  of  out- 
door recreation  uses  in  or  reasonably  near  urban 
areas. 

NATIONAL  WILD  AND  SCENIC  RIVERS  SYS- 
TEM: A system  of  nationally  designated  rivers 
and  their  immediate  environments  that  have  out- 
standing scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and 
wildlife,  historic,  cultural,  and  othersimilarvalues 
and  are  preserved  in  a free-flowing  condition. 
This  system  consists  of  three  types  (1) 
Recreation — rivers  or  sections  of  rivers  readily 
accessible  b/  ro  d or  railroad  ' hat  nay  hav<  some 
development  along  their  shorelines  and  that  may 
have  undergone  some  impoundment  or  diversion 
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in  the  past;  (2)  Scenic— rivers  or  sections  of  rivers 
free  of  impoundments,  with  shorelines  or 
watersheds  still  largely  undeveloped  but  accessi- 
ble in  places  by  roads;  and  (3)  Wild— rivers  or 
sections  of  rivers  free  of  impounc  ments  and  gen- 
erally inaccessible  except  by  trails,  with 
watersheds  or  shorelines  essentially  primitive 
and  waters  unpolluted. 

NEUROPATHY:  An  abnormal  and  usually 
degenerative  state  of  the  nervous  system  or 
nerves 

NONTARGET  VEGETATION:  Vegetation  that  is 
neither  expected  nor  planned  to  be  affected  by 
herbicide  treatment. 

NO  OBSERVED  EFFECT  LEVEL  (NOEL):  (1)  the 

lowest  dose  of  a substance  by  any  route  other 
than  inhalation  that  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ment with  animals  to  have  no  toxic  effect  on  the 
animals  or  (2)  the  lowest  concentration  of  a sub- 
stance in  air  that  has  been  found  by  experiment 
with  animals  to  have  no  toxic  effect  on  the  animals 
exposed  for  a defined  time. 

NOXIOUS  WEED:  According  to  the  Federal  Nox- 
ious Weed  Act  (PL  93-629),  a weed  that  causes 
disease  c r ha  . other  adverse  effects  on  man  or  his 
environment  and  therefore  is  deterimental  to  the 
agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  public  health. 

ORGANOGENESIS:  The  formation  of  organs  in 
ammaio. 

OUTSTANDING  NATURAL  AREA:  A natural 
area  established  to  preserve  scenic  values  and 
areas  of  natural  wonder. 

PALEONTOLOGY:  A science  dealing  with  life  of 
past  geological  periods  as  known  from  fossils. 

particulates:  Finely  divided  solid  or  liquid 
particles  in  the  air  or  in  an  emission,  including 
fiust,  smoke  fumes,  mist,  spray,  and  fog. 

PATHOGEN:  A specific  causative  agent  of  dis- 
ease, such  as  a bacterium  or  virus. 

PERENNIAL  PLANT:  A plant  that  completes  its 
life  cycle  in  more  than  2 years. 

PERENNIAL  STREAM:  A stream  that  flows  con- 
tinuously year  round. 

PERSISTENCE:  The  resistance  of  a herbicide  to 
metabolism  and  environmental  degradation  and 
thus  a herbicide's  retention  of  its  ability  to  kill 
plants  for  prolonged  periods. 

PETIOLE:  A slender  stem  that  supports  the  blade 
of  a foliage  leaf. 

pH:  A numeric  value  that  gives  the  relative  acidity 
or  alkalinity  of  a substance  on  a 0 to  14  scale  with 
the  neutral  point  at  7.0.  Values  lower  than  7.0 


show  the  presence  of  acids,  and  values  greater 
than  7.0  show  the  presence  of  alkalis. 

PHOTODECOMPOSITION  (PHOTODEGRA- 
DATION): The  breakdown  of  a substance,  espe- 
cially a chemical  compound,  into  simpler  compo- 
nents by  the  action  of  sunlight. 

PHOTOSYNTHESIS:  Formation  of  carbohy- 
drates in  the  tissues  of  plants  exposed  to  light. 

PHYTOTOXIC:  Poisonous  to  plants. 

PRESCRIBED  BURNING:  The  scientific,  inten- 
tional burning  of  wildland  fuels  in  either  their  nat- 
ural or  modified  states  under  conditions  to  allow 
the  fire  to  continue  to  a predetermined  area  and  to 
produce  the  intensity  of  heat  and  rate  of  spread 
needed  to  meet  certain  objectives. 

PRIORITY  AREA:  An  area,  usually  in  excess  of  10 
acres,  infested  with  noxious  weeds  which  has  (1) 
been  treated  perpherally  and  shows  an  indication 
that  control  action  on  the  interior  will  be  effective, 
or  (2)  the  possibility  of  facilitating  greater  noxious 
weeds  spread  by  Forest  users,  animals,  water  or 
wind,  or  (3)  the  possibility  of  improving  treatment 
effectiveness  by  coordinating  with  otlier  control 
efforts,  or  (4)  the  possibility  of  improving  treat- 
ment effectiveness  by  taking  advantage  of  cli- 
matic and  seasonal  conditions. 

RADIOLABELLING:  A method  of  creating  a 
radioactive  isotope  by  bombarding  a particle  with 
beta  or  gamma  rays.  This  method  is  used  to  trace 
the  movement  of  particles  in  fluids. 

RAPTORS:  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  owls,  hawks,  or 
eagles. 

RESEARCH  NATURAL  AREA:  A physical  or  bio- 
logical unit  in  which  current  natural  conditions 
are  maintained  insofar  as  possible.  In  such  areas, 
activities  such  as  grazing  and  vegetation  manipu- 
lation are  prohibited  unless  they  replace  natural 
processes  and  contribute  to  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  an  area.  Such  recreation  activities 
as  camping  and  gathering  plants  are  discour- 
aged. 

RHIZOME:  An  underground  root-like  stem,  that 
produces  roots  and  leafy  shoots  and  provides  a 
means  for  some  plants  to  reproduce. 

RIPARIAN:  Pertaining  to  or  located  along  a 
stream  bank  or  other  water  bodies,  such  as  ponds, 
lakes,  reservoirs,  or  marshes. 

RISK:  The  probability  that  a substance  will  pro- 
duce harm  under  specified  conditions. 

ROSETTE:  A cluster  of  leaves  in  crowded  circles 
or  spirals  arising  basally  from  a crown  or  apically 
from  an  axis  with  greatly  shortened  internodes. 

RUNOFF:  The  part  of  the  precipitation  in  a drain- 
age area  that  is  discharged  from  the  area  in 


stream  channels,  including  surface  runoff, 
ground  water  runoff,  and  seepage. 

SCOPING:  The  process  by  which  significant 
issues  relating  to  a proposal  are  identified  for 
environmental  analysis.  Scoping  includes  elicit- 
ing public  comment  on  the  proposal,  evaluating 
concerns,  and  developing  alternatives  for  con- 
sideration. 

SEDIMENTATION:  The  process  or  action  of 
depositing  sediment. 

SENSITIVE  SPECIES  (PLANTS):  Plant  species 
not  officially  listed  as  threatened  or  endangered 
but  that  are  undergoing  a status  review  or  are 
proposed  for  listing  by  either  Federal  Register 
notices  published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  by  comparable 
state  documents. 

SOIL  COMPACTION:  The  compression  of  the 
soil  profile  from  surface  pressure,  resulting  in 
reduced  air  space,  lower  water-holding  capacity, 
and  decreased  plant  root  penetrability. 

SOIL  COLLOID:  An  extremely  small  particle  of 
clay  or  organic  matter  that  exposes  a large  sur- 
face area  on  which  some  herbicides  are 
absorbed. 

SOIL  PRODUCTIVITY:  The  capacity  of  a soil  in 
its  normal  environment  to  produce  a specified 
plant  or  sequence  of  plants  under  a specified  sys- 
tem of  management. 

SOIL  PROFILE:  A vertical  section  of  soil  that 
shows  all  horizons  and  parent  material. 

SORPTION:  The  process  of  taking  up  or  holding 
by  either  absorption  or  adsorption. 

SOIL  TREATMENT:  Applying  herbicide  to  a 
selected  individual  area  as  opposed  to  broadcast 
application. 

STREAM  CLASSES:  Four  classes  of  streams 
defined  by  present  and  foreseeable  uses  made  of 
the  water  and  potential  effects  on  onsite  changes 
on  downstream  uses.  Because  importance  of  use 
is  relative  to  the  general  area,  size  is  not  necessar- 
ily a criterion  for  classification.  Whole  streams  or 
parts  of  streams  can  be  classified,  and  one  stream 
may  have  sections  in  different  classes. 

Class  I - Perennial  or  intermittent  streams  or 
segments  that  have  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics;  (1)  are  a direct  source  of 
water  for  domestic  use  (cities,  recreation 
sites);  (2)  are  used  by  large  numbers  of  fish 
for  spawning,  rearing,  or  migration:  (3)  have 
enough  water  flow  to  greatly  influence  water 
quality  of  a Class  I stream. 

Class  II  - Perennial  or  intermittent  streams  or 
segments  that  have  one  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing characteristics:  (1)  are  used  by  moderate 


though  significant  numbers  of  fish  for  spawn- 
ing, rearing,  or  migration;  (2)  have  enough 
water  flow  to  have  only  a moderate  and  not  a 
clearly  identifiable  influence  on  downstream 
quality  of  a Class  I stream  or  have  a major 
influence  on  a Class  I stream. 

Class  III  - All  other  perennial  streams  or  seg- 
ments not  meeting  higher  class  criteria. 

Class  IV  - All  other  intermittent  streams  or 
segments  not  meeting  higher  class  criteria 

SUSPENDED  SEDIMENT:  Very  fine  soil  parti- 
cles that  for  long  periods  of  time  are  maintained  in 
suspension  in  water  by  turbulent  currents  or  as 
colloids. 

SUSTAINED  YIELD:  Achieving  and  maintaining 
a permanently  high  level,  annual  or  regular  period 
production  of  renewable  land  resources  without 
impairing  the  productivity  of  the  land  and  its 
environmental  values. 

TERATOGEN:  A substance  tending  to  cause 
development  malformations  in  unborn  human  or 
animal  offspring. 

TERATOGENESIS:  Birth  defects. 

THREATENED  SPECIES:  Plant  or  animal  spe- 
cies that  are  . ot  in  danger  of  extinction  but  are 
likely  to  become  so  within  the  foreseeable  future 
throughout  all  jr  a significant  portion  of  their 
range.  See  ENDANGERED  SPECIES. 

TISSUE  BURDEN:  The  cumulative  effects  of  a 
substance  on  a particular  tissue. 

TOLERANCE:  Acceptable  level  of  pesticide 
residues. 

TOTAL  DISSOLVED  SOLIDS  (TDS):  An  aggre- 
gate of  carbonates,  bicarbonates,  chlorides,  sul- 
fates, phosphates,  and  nitrates  of  calcium,  mag- 
nesium, manganese,  sodium,  potassium,  and 
other  cations  that  form  salts.  High  TDS  solutions 
can  change  the  chemical  nature  of  water,  exert 
varying  degrees  of  osmotic  pressure,  and  often 
become  lethal  to  life  in  an  aquatic  environment. 

TRANSLOCATION:  The  transfer  of  substances 
from  one  location  to  another  in  the  plant  body. 

TUMORIGENIC:  Causing  tumors. 

UNDERSTORY  VEGETATION:  Plants,  usually 
grasses,  forbs,  and  low  shrubs,  growing  beneath 
the  canopy  of  other  plants 

UNGULATES:  Hoofed  mammals,  most  of  which 
are  herbivores  and  many  of  which  have  ho*ns. 

VAPOR  PRESSURE:  The  pressure  at  which  a 
chemical  compound  will  evaporate. 

VASCULAR  PLANT:  A plant  that  has  a special- 
ized conducting  system  consisting  of  xylem  and 
phloem. 
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VISUAL  INTRUSION;  A feature  (land,  vegeta- 
tion. structure)  that  is  generally  considered  out  of 
context  with  the  characteristic  landscape. 

VISUAL  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT  (VRM):  The 

planning,  design,  and  implementing  of  manage- 
ment objectives  to  provide  acceptable  levels  of 
visual  impacts  for  all  resource  management  activ- 
ities. 

WATER  TABLE:  The  upper  limit  of  the  part  of  the 
soil  or  underlying  rock  material  that  is  wholly  sat- 
urated with  water. 

WEED:  A plant  out  of  place  or  growing  where  not 
desired. 

WEED-INFESTED  ACRE:  Any  part  of  an  acre  of 
land  that  is  infested  with  weeds. 

WILDERNESS:  An  area  designated  by  Congress 
as  part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  Wilderness  areas  are  generally  undevel- 
oped Federal  lands  that  retain  their  primeval 
characterand  influence  without  improvements  or 
human  habitation. 
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